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HOKUSAI AND THE COMIC TRADITION 
IN JAPANESE PAINTING 


Theodore R. Bowie 


Recent critics who are bent on downgrading Hokusai also disparage his 
sense of humor. It is true that he is not one of the outstanding comic artists 
of Japan, in spite of the numerous droll stories he illustrated during the first 
part of his career. Though he worked at a time when the picaresque had a 
wide appeal in art as well as in literature, he was never particularly rowdy 
in his depiction of country humors. As a satirist he is easily outranked by 
his much less well-known contemporary Bump6, and as a caricaturist he lacks 
the bite of a Gesshd or a Nantei. Anyone looking for wit in linear expres- 
sion will find it in Korin rather than in him. While fertile in creating 
grotesque and fantastic forms, he has little of the ferocity which marks the 
greatest inventors in this field. Yet any protracted acquaintance with his total 


work leads to the conclusion that there is indeed much humor in Hokusai, 
sometimes cruel, sometimes unexpectedly gentle and whimsical. Those whe 
deny its existence or denigrate its quality confuse the issue. Hokusat’s humor 
springs from different sources than the comic spirit which informs the work 
of other celebrated painters who ar lose than he to the classi tradition 


of Japanese painting. Compared to these artists he is something of an out- 
sider. He addresses himself to quite another public than they do, one whose 
language he speaks and whose artistic spokesman he becomes. This is a new 


and popular audience, and though it is as ready to be amused as the older 


one was, there is one thing it does not apparently expect him to do—and 
that is to hold anyone or any institution up to ridicule. Hokusai is not a 
satirist and his social background and his formation lead him away from the 
condescension and the intolerance which mark many of the traditional artists 
treatment of humorous themes. While incapable of shedding attitudes in- 
grained by force of national and ethnic psychology, he brings in a new ele- 
ment, something akin to sympathy, an emotion not often evinced in Japanese 
art before him. The whole quality of his laughter is therefore new 

To understand Hokusai’s humor it is necessary to define the older comic 
tradition to which he furnishes a strong contrast. There are two fundamental 
types of humor in Japan, as elsewhere, but the points of fusion as well as of 
cleavage between the two are more clearly marked than in almost any other 


culture. There are those themes which delight and amuse the educated classes, 


*See in particular O. E. Holloway, Graphic A f Japan, London, Tiranti, 1957 


and R. H. Blyth, Japan Humor Tok | f lravel Bureau, 1957 nad Oriental 
Hum “ur, Tokyo Hokus do Pr 
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the cognoscenti and the wits, and there are those subjects which elicit a 
lower type of response, such as a belly laugh. These are derived from folk 
mythology, popular anec dotes, facetiae, auspicious events, ridiculous situations 
and the countless excuses for more or less harmless mirth enjoyed by a vig- 
orous, alert, frugal and hard-working people. Whether we call this category 
“folk art’’ or ‘popular art” we are dealing with a substratum or reservoir of 
humor which is not necessarily monopolized by the social classes to which 
the terms “folk’’ and “‘popular’’ would be applicable. The upper classes of 
Japan did not deny themselves the appreciation of low forms of humor, 
even though they might seem to favor themes bearing a more self-conscious 
relation to formal satire. The line of demarcation between the two categories 
is uid, and the best way to establish their essential difference is to set off the 
intellectual motivation of satire against the simple-minded intent of mere 
fun-making 

The formal history of the comic element in Japanese art is yet to be 
written; the Westerner will find that it defies bottling. Assumptions which 
may be valid in the context of his own culture may not work for Japan. 
Clearly the Japanese laugh at a great many things, but can we ever be sure 
that their reasons are the same as ours? It is not that the language barrier is 
insuperable, but that a whole world of experiences, allusions and connota- 
tions must perforce remain closed to most of us. This is even truer when 
humor presents itself in a triple guise: graphic, calligraphic, and phonetic 
And the more esoteric Japanese humor becomes, the more it is a function of 
the caste system. We cannot forget that for a very long period painting is 
an art practiced by gentlemen for a very small and select public. It is in the 
nature of a private exercise which has no concern whatever with the mass of 
the population. This did not, however, prevent the latter from supplying a 


large proportion of the themes used by the painters, in works which were 


never intended for their eyes 


Yamato-e, the “art of Japan,” is a school of painting which flourished 
from about the fourth quarter of the twelfth century until the end of the 
fourteenth, although its influence continued to be perceptible for a long 
time thereafter, particularly in the Tosa school. Yamato-e paintings, which 
are normally in the form of lengthy hand-scrolls or makimon 


on continuous < ompositi Nn 


with stress 


and the development of a narrative, merit their 


nationalistic appellation because this form, derived from China, was used 


to mark off Japan's artist independence Purely Japanese themes, set in 


local landscapes and in conten porary trappings, were treated in a style of 
informal realism heightened by the use of a loose, dashing and racy brush- 


stroke which often suggests caricatural intent. Closer inspection reveals a 


double set of standards. Only certain subjects are drawn in this quasi-satirical 


Blyth, in the two books mentioned in Note 1 above. provides a useful introdu 
tion to the study t the short poems (/ Ra ind ryu), with emphasis on their hu- 
morous aspect and their relations! t 
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Tokyo under the general title /a/ S Paintings) may 
have an illustrated history of Medie\ Japan of the highest 


value, but one in which there is no att t to disguise a basic for 
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the series of prir slled Fifty-three Stations on the 


snobbery. Beginning with a work like the Ban Daimagon or the Shigisan Engi, 


we find that the artist always delineates his courtiers, warriors and Buddhist 
dignitaries with due respect for their exalted status, but the plain people, 
peasants and artisans alike, are shown to be unprepossessing, incapable of 
restraint, ill-clad and often malformed and ridiculous (Fig. 1). The con- 
vention persists, regardless of whether the ostensible theme be comical (as 
in the Fukutomi-Zoshi, which is intended to mock a man who deliberately 
makes a fool of himself in order to gain wealth) or totally lacking in such 
motivation. In the Kasuga Ken Ki, as in a number of comparable scrolls de- 
picting scenes of actual life, the carpenters building a temple are shown as 
jolly bibulous characters engaged in innocent merrymaking whose slapstick 
is to be condoned with amused condescension. The convention dies hard and 
we find it applied in works of subsequent periods where it seems to make 
very little sense. In Kano Hideyori’s Maple Viewers at Mount Takao, the 
entire composition is suffused with the lyrical beauty of the scene, but some 
of the innocent onlookers who 


shown delighting in it are so coarse that 
they introduce what seems to us to be a false note of contrast. In Hiroshige’s 
suite of prints on the 53 Statio» f the Tokaido Road, farmers and peasants 
are drawn as if they were intended to be caricatured. This is especially true 
of the print called Firemen at Miya (Fig. 2). Hiroshige, the son of a fireman 
and a fireman himself, could not have intended to ridicule those people; he 


was merely following an artistic practice the origin and significance of which 
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Fig. 3. Sufferers in Hell, from the 


Jigoku-z6shi scroll, early 
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13th century 





had obviously been forgotten. What had clearly had a primary satirical pur- 
pose had in the course of centuries dwindled into a meaningless and contra- 
dictory convention. 

The classic instance of the Japanese attitude towards physical disgrace 
is the Handbook on Diseases, painted in the 13th century. This is a series of 
tableaux depicting sundry discomforts and deformations from toothache to 
obesity. The suffering is endured by a groaning patient who receives cold 
comfort from various onlookers. This lack of sympathy may be an expression 
of stoicism on the artist's part, with the further implication of social su- 
periority. Gentlemen don’t have aches and pains, or if they do they don’t moan 
about it. It is also possibly an indication of belief in the doctrine that suffering in 
this life is a punishment, albeit a milder one than the tortures meted out in 
other realms of existence, and that it is part of a cyclic recurrence that is 
so inevitable as to make compassion irrelevant and gloating before the suf- 
ferings of the damned, living or dead, an understandable and excusable atti- 
tude. Certainly there is much occasion for merriment—not so innocent in 
our view—before the ingenious torments devised by the composers of 
Jigoku-zoshi and Gaki-zdshi, which represent the various hells, and the ac- 
tivities of all kinds of demons, apparently great favorites of all classes (Fig. 3). 
This is an area in which there is no perceptible difference between the point 
of view expressed in art by upper-class painters and that of later and more 
popular artists. 

Xenophobia is a general attitude which the Japanese shared with the 


Chinese, although they had historically far fewer contacts with foreign bar- 
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barians or devils. It is ironic to note that in spite of the enormous cultural 


debt owed to the Chinese, it is they who become the first butt of Japanese 
satirical shafts. The first attack comes also at the end of the 12th century, 
in a scroll called the Adventure f Kibi in China (Fig. 4). This was a 
declaration that the Japanese could now meet the Chinese on their native 
grounds and beat them in any enterprise requiring skill, wit and erudition. 
They clearly wanted to establish the essential ridiculousness of masters from 
whom they were deliberately cutting themselves adrift, and though they often 
returned to the Chinese for further enlightenment, the Japanese always com- 
pensated for this voluntary subservience by subtle clawings, as witness the 
numerous works painted right down to the 19th century which point up this 
satirical defense mechanism. Again, this is more an upper-class reaction than 
a popular one. The mass of the population was highly restricted in its con- 
tacts with any foreigners, and in relatively late periods when Portuguese, 
Dutch and other Europeans and Americans were allowed entry in very small 
numbers, popular art reflects amusement at their quaintness rather than scorn 

The Yamato-e period is also the time when one can note the appearance 
of a work of art unmistakably satirizing existing institutions. The authorship, 


dates, and full meaning of the four handscrolls in the Kézanji and ascribed 
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to a 12th-century Buddhist abbot generally known as Toba S6j6 are still 


matters of controversy among scholars. What is not in doubt is the high 
artistic merit of at least two of the scrolls (the second one, which represents 
hares, frogs and monkeys, and the third one, showing Buddhist monks and 
nuns in scarcely edifying situations) (Fig. 5). These works are not only 
highly original—-there being no Chinese pr edents for them—they are also 
clearly satirical. What is being ridiculed is not faith in Buddhism, but the 
decay of religious sentiment and of righteous behavior observable in many 


a religious community at the time, and most probably in the very one of 


which the painter was the head. To us today the painting transcends its local 
and parochial meaning because of the grace, charm, verve and pungency of 


its statement, and if we miss part Of its point we have better cause to be 
forgiven than were the Japanese imitators who, after the scrolls were copied 
during the 17th century, proceeded to produce works, collectively known as 
Toba-e, which purported to carry out the tradition of the original (Fig. 6) 
The singular lack of harmony in style and feeling between the latter-day 
creators of Toba-e and their putative forbear may be partly explained on the 
usual grounds of social differentiation. Toba S6jO obviously belonged to the 
upper classes. The anonymous artist of the ‘“Ukiyo-e Fantasies,’ and such 
18th- and 19th-century painters as Shunboku, Nichdsai and Buncho, all of 
presumably members of lower orders 
of society and therefore not imbued with that special haughtiness which is 


whom composed Toba-e works, were 


the characteristic tone of Yamato-e art and which finds his particular expres- 


sion in the apparently careless boldness and freedom of the brush stroke. It 
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is not a question of lack of talent on the part of artists who might be con 


sidered as outsiders, but simply of the absence of a specific kind of training 
In the expr §$10n Of a given point or View 

After the fourteenth century, with the dwindling in importance of the 
Yamato-e school and a corresponding decrease in the number of works 
characterized by realistic genre. there is discernible among the various in- 
stances of a return to Chinese examples one that it is not uncongenial to the 
spirit of Yamato-e. This is Southern Sung painting, heavily suffused with 
the teachings of Ch’an Buddhism, which in its Zen form eventually pene- 
trates the whole fabric of Japanese culture. While metaphysical landscapes 
are the main subject of Zen painting it also favors some humorous themes: 
Zen saints and patriarchs are portrayed in a style of utmost breeziness and in 
situations which stress the brusque and boisterous manner preferred by many 
masters for the inculcation of the doctrine. The brush stroke used is as in- 
formal, bold and loose as that practiced by some of the earlier Yamato-e 
artists, giving off the same immediate impression of being intended as carica 
ture. Without in any way being interpretable as examples of realistic genre 
nor as having any overt satirical connotations (except insofar as they imply 
an attitude or self-d precation), this type of Zen painting helps to keep alive 
an informal, amused and racy way of painting which may be discerned at 
times in a variety of painters such as Sesshi, Naonobu, Taiga, Shohaku, 








Tessai, whose connection with Zen might be remote but each of whom echoes 
in his fashion one or another of the traditions which impart to much of Japa- 
nese painting a certain ironical tone 

When it concentrates its attention on the Japanese scene Uksyo-. may be 
regarded as the true successor of Yamrato-e. A fundamental difference between 
the two must be noted. The painters of Yamato-e, mostly aristocrats, are hard. 
headed and unsentimental. They express their class prejudices in terms of 
realistic imagery intended for the delectation of the select few. Although it 
is biassed their picture of Japan as they knew it is fairly complete. The 
Ukiyo-e painter, on the other hand, is not an aristocrat, and while at the 
start he works for the rich merchants who patronize him, his audience be. 
comes vastly increased as soon as he adopts the meaium of the woodblock. 
Even more important is the fact that his view of Japan is sentimental, romantic, 
and restricted at first to a small number of subjects: the world of the theatre 
and that of the Yoshiwara. Towards the end of the 18th century the field 
is expanded to include the countryside of Japan and the life outside the new 
capital of Edo; but some entire sides of Japanese civilization remain closed to 
the artist of Ukiyo-e: the way of life of the upper classes and of the mona- 
steries. Besides, many of the U&/yo-e artists, at least before the 19th century, 
are more interested in the decorative aspect of the print than in its realistic 
side, with a corresponding neglect of whatever opportunities there might 
have been for satirical expression. Certainly the social conditions under which 
they worked did not favor it either. After shifting the capital to Edo and 
encouraging the growth of a class of merchants who became wealthy enough 
to imitate the ways of the aristocracy, the Tokugawa dictatorship did not 
disturb the basic division of Japanese society into sharply defined classes 
The farmers, the artisans and the merchants were still underprivileged by 
comparison with the upper class, and they had to endure restrictions and 
various kinds of censorship. There was no such thing as freedom of expres- 
sion, so that if the art of Uksyo-e (especially the prints) expressed the point 
of view of a class that was just beginning to be conscious of its potentialities, 
its force was expended in the direction of a romantic ideal to be attained 
rather than in terms of social protest.’ About the only butt of popular jest 
who might be called high-born was the samurai, whose plight after 1700 had 
sunk so low that there was little the Government could do to protect him, 
economically or otherwise 


* James Michener’s statement in The Floa World, New York, 1954, pp. 211-212 
that “Ukioyo-e was always an art of social protest which thumbed its nose at the 
Tokugawa dictatorship” is not easy to document. He bases his assertion on the many 
hunga or erotic prints in which the artists used the standard convention of a lady ot 
noble birth yielding to the embraces of a handsome young commoner. As for political 
satire during this period, histories of Japanese Art can mention only one name, that of 
Hanabusa Itchd (1653-1724), who was said to have been exiled for “‘satirizing the 

Shogun.” Example s of this phase of his work nnot be found 
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Fig. 7. Right half of a double-page 
illustration from K6rin’'s Hyaku zu 
(1826), in which the great Korin takes 
occasion to parody some of the most 
famous sacred cows of Japanese cul 


ture, the Thirty Six Poets 











It must be pointed out that comic expression is by no means neglected in 
Ukiyo-e, but that its preferred medium is that of the illustrated book, of 
which there was an abundance. No readily available systematic study of these 
books exists. Undoubtedly many of them are trivial and of greater sociologi- 
cal than artistic interest. But there are enough of them worthy of our atten- 
tion, and they come in a whole range of forms: books of drawings which we 
would call cartoons, sketches, caricatures, albums of anecdotes and amusing 
events, droll inventions, mingled with landscapes, animal and bird studies, 
like K6rin’s Hyaku zu (Fig. 7), in which he reveals a gift for humor as 
striking as his talent for decoration, or his Manga, which was to be the proto- 
type of Hokusai’s own more profuse and more famous Manga. Thirteen vol- 
umes of the latter were published between 1814 and 1849, and two volumes 
posthumously. A study of these books shows a parallel development between 
the quality of his humor and that of his style: they both increase in subtlety 


with the passage of time. A sort of obvious satire, rather crudely rendered, 
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Fig. 8. Hokusai, Buddhist Monks. From Manga | 
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may be seen in Manga I (Fig. 8). It is reminiscent of the work done during 


the first part of his career, when he illustrated and sometimes even wrote the 
text for a quantity of comic books. 

Admittedly a study which did not take into account Hokusai’s work as 
a popular artist would be open to criticism. It would not be possible to main- 
tain that he had wiped out all traces of his early manner in the second part 


of his career. A systematic study might even indicate that the cleavage between 
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the two was far less profound, and those early works far less trifling, than is 


generally believed. There is a perceptible change nevertheless, and it is because 
Hokusai transcended the limited field of caricature to become an explorer and 
a reporter of Japanese life at large that he acquired heightened artistic signifi 


ance. He is the actual heir of Yan e in this respect, since more than any of 
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his contemporaries, at least among Uk/yo-e artists, he continues the tradition 
of realistic genre with comic undertones started in the 12th century. While he 
reflects the point of view of his class no less than the early painters did theirs, 
he does not share their social prejudices. He is generally lacking in malice and 
more likely also to state a personal set of views, as distinguished from those 
of a group or class. His reaction to his environment is also an amused one, but 
this does not spring from a sense of superiority. His principal attitude is one 
of sympathy for his fellow man and while he makes fun of all sorts and con- 
ditions of people, he always strikes us as being in high good humor about 


it (Fig. 9). When we find what seems to us evidence of cruelty or sadism 


on his part, this may be merely a matter of treating certain subjects in a 


time-honored fashion rather than callously (Fig. 10). Satire is seldom a 
main motivation with him, which is not to say that he was never unkind. But 
his use of parody springs from the simplest of motives, which are anything but 
intellectual (Fig. 11). In portraying his fellow mortals he pokes fun at their 
foibles, their love of uncomplicated amusements and of practical jokes, their 
fondness for getting drunk, their capacity for getting badly tangled up in 
fantastic embroilments (Fig. 12), their pleasure in tales of exaggerated derring- 
do. But he is much too amused himself to play the moralist, and he clearly 
has no intention of mending manners by ridiculing them. He speaks the 
language of the common people, who recognized themselves in his work and 
rewarded him with the fruits of immens« popularity. The ‘'swells,’’ as Lang- 
don Warner was wont to call them, did not like him because he was a plebeian 
addressing himself to plebeians. It would perhaps be a falsification of terms 
to call Hokusai a ‘‘democratic’’ artist, but there is no doubt that his appeal was 
broad and that he was the true voice of a people singularly blessed by the 
gods with the gift of laughter 


There is some utility in comparing Hokusai as a satirist with some of his 
less well-known contemporaries. A whole group of artists working in Kyoto 
and Osaka between 1800 and 1850, about whom very little is known but who 
clearly belong to the older classical tradition flourishing in Kyot6, produced 


illustrated comic books of high artistic interest. Their names—Nantei, Bumpo, 
Nangaku, Suiseki among many others—deserve to be remembered because they 


use a tone which is both an echo of the great Yamato-e tradition of cavalier 
haughtiness and the modern one of irreverent brutality. Confronted by the 
umused condescension of a Nantei (Fig. 13) or the ferociousness of a Bumpo 
(Fig. 14), Hokusai seems indeed reticent and fearful of giving offense. He 
could not have been ignorant of the ancient and honorable tradition which 
made the common people fair bait for artistic mockery. Being one of them he 
was not blind to their faults. But because he was lacking in malice, despite a 
tendency towards cantankerousness, he cultivated a much less obvious vein of 


1 


satirical whimsicality, in which delicate irony prevails rather than rough 
parody. The great works of his late years, such as the Hundred Views of Fuji 
(1835) and the One Hundred Poems Explained by the Nurse (1839), as 
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well as Manga XII (1834), contain pages which elicit the widest ra 


inge of re- 
sponse, from full-throated laughter to an intellectual delight in his capacity 
for creating poetic fantasy (Fig. 15) 

In attempting to understand Hokusai and to gauge the quality of his 


humor it would be a mistake to accept too literally his status as th 
the Plebeian School” and to assume that h 


le ider ol 
was unsophisticated and ignorant 
of the great tradition ot Japan S¢ painting His social position is the son of 
an artisan may have made of him an outsider to it, but his formal ties with 
it are real enough. A pupil of Shunsho, he rejoins the Tosa School through 
the latter’s master Choshun. Driven by enormous intellectual curiosity, Hoku- 
sai was a close student of the art of SOtatsu and KG6rin and of many others to 
whom he was drawn by a strong sense of affinity. He was as steeped in Japa- 
nese art as it was possible to be in an epoch when there were no public col- 
lections, when access to private treasures in temples and palaces was almost im- 
possible to a man of his rank, and when copies or reproductions of the great 
works of the past were practically non-existent 

The world has justly come to regard the second Toba S6j6 scroll, ‘‘Mon- 
keys, Hares and Frogs,” as one of the summits of Japanese painting, as much 
for the grace of its style as for its wit. Hokusai, it may be submitted, comes, in 
the fulness of his maturity, as close to echoing the spirit of that work as any 
Japanese artist ever has. 
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CONNOISSEURSHIP AND THE TRAINING OF THE EYE 


Janos Scholz 


I see no basic difference between the essential qualifications or necessary 
talents required of a curator of a public collection and the sincerely interested, 
active private collector. Probably the most pronounced characteristic with 
which the great curators and collectors of the past have been endowed by 
nature is the eye. 

I would like to mention a few factors which I have personally observed 
in those who, in my humble opinion, had an eye 

a) A capacity for taking in an image fast, completely and unobscured by 
detail. 

b) A disciplined imagination, which does not let the first visual impact 
be marred, but comes into action at a later stage, when the visual 
process is already being coupled with the understanding of the subject- 
meaning of the image under observation 

A well-trained eye will be able to judge very fast between good or bad 
in a general way, especially if too much attention is not given to detail in the 
beginning. 

The discerning eye, coupled with an easy and accurate memory; this ts 
one of the main requirements for anyone who aspires to be a connoisseur- 
curator. The memory should be trained to be as many-sided as possible, the 
more one knows about many things the better! The capacity of flash-like con- 
nections between the visual sensation and its mental registration into the 
proper brain compartments, remains one of the most exciting mysteries of 
“detection” in art. Wilhelm Bode used to have a memory famous and feared 
among colleagues and dealers alike; it is said that after he had seen an object 
he never forgot it, remembered the slightest details, defects, the price, prov- 
enance, to a degree which bordered on the miraculous. Such a memory like 
almost any great natural talent—is wonderful but two-edged, because it 
carries two drawbacks, superficiality and fantasy, both extremely destructive to 
detection and analysis of works of art. I am certain that it was this side of his 
brain which tricked Bode into some of his notorious errors, like the Leonardo- 
Lucas Flora scandal. 

All natural gifts can be improved by careful study, discipline, and constant 
grooming. An effective research man must study languages to be able to under- 


Based upon the first of a series of trated talks given at the Institute of Fine Arts, New York 
University during October and November, 1959. The author well known both as a ‘cellist and 


as a collector of drawings 
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Giuseppe Cesari, Cavaliere d'Arpino: 
Study of a Man Holding a Banner (?) 
Black crayon on white paper, 218 X 
143 mm. Formerly colls: Lucas; Rich- 
ardson, Jr. Collection of the author, 
who found it ‘in the rubble of all sorts 
of material at a very small dealer 
indeed 





stand foreign books and not just skim the surface. It is also important to study 
bordering subjects not covered sufficiently in the normal art historical cur- 
riculum, like mythology, classical and modern literature, poetry, political his- 
tory, geography, costume and customs of the past, just to mention a few. All 
these subjects should be studied, some more then others, but all of them well 
enough to help the student to find a solution or a source in literature. 

To form a picture of what a connoisseur of drawings should know, I 
highly recommend to those who read German well enough, to take a good 
look at Meder, Die Handzeichnung, a formidable tome, written by a man 
who cared for one of the greatest graphic art collections, the Albertina, for 
many years. Some of his text seems so simple and obvious that the reader 
might be inclined to discard it as unnecessary, but it is exactly this simplicity 
which brings the mind down to earth, which makes Meder’s book the Bible, 
the supreme instance for anyone interested in drawings. The chapters on tech- 
nical aspects, drawing materials, paper, matting, restoration are fascinating 
and indispensable, because it is indispensable for an effective curator to be able 
to cut a mat, to take a sheet off its backing, to judge stains and glue, to 
calculate humidity and its bad effects on the objects under his care. 
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It is easy to say that specialists attend to all this. Believe me, the specialist 
who is needed in the print room likes and respects the chief w ho knows what 
both of them are talking about 

Meder also suggests strongly that a young curator should actually draw, 
whether he has a talent for it or not, just to feel the life of a line, the reaction 
of a pen or crayon to the paper surface, the play of light and shade, the 
intricate and bewildering possibilities of perspective. A short stay in the 
restorer’s laboratory is a good thing too, because it builds up confidence for 
handling drawings in the right way, without harming them. 

In Europe the student is favored by a geographical situation, a historical 
background, besides the numerous old collections with an abundance of all 
sorts and qualities. By contrast, America lacks old collections, large or small; 
what we have to train our eyes on is of rather recent origin, assembled in most 
cases piece by piece or in small sections. Accordingly our collections are select 
in character and quality, one way or another, forcing the student to sharpen 
his mental equipment on less balanced material than his European colleague, 

One of my close friends, a well known art historian her America, told 
me that when he entered the Kupferstich Kabinett in Berlin as a brand new, 
brilliant Ph.D., Friedlaender received him very kindly and put him to work at 
once, pointing to an immense bank of shelves, filled with boxes and telling 
him to start with the first one, just to see what was in it, take each item in 
hand, make notes about interesting facts and points, but above all: remember! 
This he did for a whole year while Friedlaender examined him once in a 
while, asking questions such as the various states in Wierix’s oeuvre or how 
to tell a good impression of a Bonasone from a later one or a copy. The time 
there was not wasted, because besides all the art historical capital he amassed, 
he got a supreme education in patience, a commodity badly needed in our 
much too fast-moving world. Along with patience he also learned to look 
always at everything, everywhere! This is a cardinal rule, basic and sacred for 
the connoisseur-curator. 

I am a strong believer in breaking in the eye, which means simply /ook, 
look and look again! This may seem to some of you as a waste of time, espe- 
cially to those who practice looking only with a definite purpose 

It is a fact, that a potential painter has by nature a keener eye than an 
individual endowed with other gifts or interests; just as a man with an 
absolute, fine ear for music will always hear more than an average ear. This 
is why painters usually collect better than other collectors. 

When examining a drawing, the first step is to analyze the ensemble 
without paying much attenion to the details. The eye should wander over the 
object first and only later should imagination follow. Experience will teach 
the connoisseur to establish a routine for examining various components, like 
spontaneity of line, imitation of substance, the sensation of visual depth, clear 
division between essential and secondary elements. Scrutiny of all these 
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Marco Zoppo, Man Walking, Carrying 
a Faggot and Vegetables. Brown ink 
over black chalk on white paper 
slightly tinted red 198 X 168 mm 

formerly coll. Moscardo. In Columbia 
University Exhibition, Great Master 
Drawings of Seven Centuries at 
Knoedler, N.Y. and Oberlin College, 
Fall, 1959. Collection of the author 
who found it n the rubbish of a 
large shop This he adds is just 
to illustrate the usefulness of the train 


ing of the eye 





points will lead finally to the definite opinion whether one is confronted with 
a good or bad work of art. If one decides for the former, the examination of 
detail can begin. 

This is a very important, almost surgical procedure, divided into many 
phases. First comes the appraisal of the artistic side, examination of drawing 
technique, analysis of proportions. Then comes the technical side, drawing 
materials, paper and condition ; this latter must be carried out in stages, espe- 
cially if the object seems to have been tampered with by retouching, cleaning, 
additions or restorations. During this phase of the examination, imagination 
plays an important role and the quick, well-trained and systematic brain will 
always score over the duller one 

To counteract the danger of going off in the wrong direction, the care- 
ful, conscientious and suspicious connoisseur will now take the whole thing 
apart and start to investigate from an entirely different angle. The investi- 
gator's role is now to see behind the obvious image, to reconstruct as much as 
possible and understand what was going on in the artist's mind before and 
during work on the object under scrutiny 

Here I would like to mention also, that the basic geometry of the drawing 
will appear in a new and sometimes clearer light if you turn it upside down. 

In the following I would like to mention a few thoughts, which might 
be of some help, about shortcomings which caused me trouble in the past and 
sometimes still do. 


There are frequent errors to avoid during the examinations of works of 
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art. The most common of these are haste and lack of patience. Or sometimes a 
student gets attached too much to a pet problem and seeks to find elements 
which would bring about a useful or interesting discovery. In both cases we 
must beware of the subconscious damage done to our mind. The faculty of un- 
learning or forgetting is also important and has to be groomed carefully, 
How important this is we realize only when our first wrong flash-backs lead 
us into channels from where we have to retreat 

One should keep in mind that, if one chooses to, one can find fault even 
in the works of the great. An error in proportion or perspective, a hazy detail 
in a larger composition should not turn the critic's eye away from a work of 
art at once. A great artist might produce something ugly from haste and tem- 
perament, lack of interest in a particular detail or too much preoccupation 
with another. 

Some individuals who have made mistakes in appraisal turn often the 
other way and become too suspicious. Extremes are always dangerous and the 
connoisseur-curator has to find the happy medium through his own tempera- 
ment and conscience 

The investigator's intrinsic talents should include an acute and easy 
memory, grasp of detail, the ability to nnect visual memories with the 
object under examination. He must also be able to spot errors in style, incon- 
sistencies of subject matter, anachronisms and misunderstandings of meaning 


and action. This last ability can be greatly developed through study and ex- 


perience; still, the individual who is blessed by nature will start the pro- 
cedure of forming critical opinion away ahead of others. 

It is much simpler to examine a drawing from the technical side. Here 
we must scrutinize tangible matters, where old-fashioned ‘know-how’ is very 


effectively aided by modern science and its formidable gadgetry. One can 
follow a scheme of investigating paper, ink, caalks, chemical and other stains, 
odor, additions and erasures. All these features must be fitted into the period 
from which the object under examination supposedly originates. Here also 
the inspector's efficiency is greatly enhanced by his practical abilities, and the 


many-sided individual has again a better ch 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC NATURALISM AND ABSTRACT ART 


William R. Herman 
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The dispute between photographic naturalism in art and abstract art may 
be likened to two soldiers engaged in single combat: there are vast armies be- 
hind both and a multitude of reasons why they should be facing each other. 
It would be an over-simplification, to continue the metaphor, to reduce all the 
reasons to the fact that one soldier is there occupying a certain amount of 
ground, and that the other soldier, desiring that ground, must dispossess the 
first soldier of the area he has occupied 

The opposition is between two divergent Weltanschauungen, the most 
obvious disparity of which is that in naturalism the artist is committed to an 
external world with the self submerged. while the abstract artist is committed 
to an internal world of his own making, and the external world is submerged. 
It is hardly a new opposition, the same disparity may be seen in traditional 
Egyptian painting, which portrays mental conceptions of reality, and Hellen- 
istic or Roman painting which is concerned with visual impressions; Gothic 
sculptures which evoke individuality of expression and character are in oppo- 
sition to the symbolism of the catacombs and the stereotyped faces of most 
Byzantine art, just as the individualistic romanticism of the early nineteenth 
century is opposed to the generalization of the Neo-Classic. And yet, there is 
no black and white, no distinct s¢ paration which permits a clean cleavage be- 
tween naturalism and abstract art. The problem is extremely complex: there are 
ambiguous interminglings of traditions; every truth implies an antinomous 
truth, every thesis its immediate antithesis. If abstract art embodies existential 
philosophy, it also contains denials of existential philosophy in its “Christian” 
need to establish organic relationships 

There can be no doubt, whatever difficulties are to be encountered, that a 
thorough investigation of the opposition between naturalism and abstract art 
is needed. There are two obvious factors that immediately warrant our atten 
tion: the first is that modern photography has produced many abstract, expres- 
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sionistic. and surrealistic pictures, which negates the argument raised in con- 
nection with the French Impressionists when their painting departed from 
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Fig. 1. Giovanni Bellir Saint Francis 
n Ecstasy, The Frick Collection, New 





‘photographic” naturalism, viz., that the camera could do a better and more 
precise job than the painter in depicting external reality. (If the argument is 
not negated, then the abstract artist must question his present rasson d’étre, in 
so far as the situation is the same for him as it was for the Impre ssionist.) The 
second factor is that we still appreciate the works of the old masters which 
were “photographically” resemblant to nature. What this suggests is that we 
value these artists not because they were naturalists but because they were 
artists, and the artistic merits of their works have little if anything to do with 
the fact that they were naturalistic. And it may be suggested as a corollary that 
a naturalistic painting which we regard as an inferior product is inferior be- 
cause naturalism was its only end and its artistic merits are nul 

Let us take as example one of the early paintings by Giovanni Bellini such 
as the Sant Francis of the Frick Collection (fig. 1). One notices the patient 
portrayal of every detail, but it is patent that we do not admire the details in 
themselves, as though they had some special artistic merit; what we do admire 
is the artist's love for the objects before his eyes, his thorough commitment to 
the events around him, and that integrity of raftsmanship which Ruskin was 
so fond of finding in buried niches and hidden recesses 

In this light, the arguments against naturalism can be examined as ration- 
alizations (although necessary rationalizations, as we shall see when we ex- 


amine some of the other factors involved ) 


The word, abstract, has been opposed to the word, naturalistic. What is 
the meaning and implication of this? To abstract is to remove something from 
the organic situation in which it is imbedded, and, since the total organic 
situation is equivalent to total reality, the less abstract something is, the less it 
is removed from total reality. It follows, on these terms, that all art has been 


abstract, since all artists have been selective in their presentation of an organic 
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situation. It is therefore, in the logic of the argument, only a difference in 
degree of abstraction between the Byzantine mosaic at the Lateran Baptistery 
in Rome, depicting the Lord between two angels, and Mondrian’s Composition 
of 1925 

But there is a difference in Aird as well: a distinction must be made be- 
tween abstracting from a situation and abstracting from ideas about a situa- 
tion. In the first instance, the artist gives importance to the objects before him, 
or rather assumes that the objects already have an importance, which he, by 
proper selection, forces into a recognizable and harmonious whole. In the 
second instance, prime importance is attached to the proper mode of translat- 
ing the idea into paint, where the idea is related to other ideas or emotions and 
is unrelated to any particular object. Since idea transcends thing, the visual 
impression is subsumed or ignored by the mental conception. On these terms 
we may understand the following statement by Fritz Winter: 


My creative work is not based on the assumption that the artistic means of paint- 
ng are exhausted Dy the reproducts n of the visually comprehended world. 

The artistic means of of ne and form have an existence and value of their 
wn which permit the creation of new visual conditions outside of the optically per- 
ceptible world; new conditions which lic both within and beyond the present optical 


What Winter has asserted here is not a new kind of mysticism, but something 
very similar to wit, as the seventeenth century understood it. It is an elliptical, 
rather than an enigmatic, art; for, in so far as it is primarily mental, it requires 


mental effort to make conjunctions or to sup] ly missing ingredients. An ex- 
ample may be drawn from mathematics: if we are given the fact that X is 
equal to Y, and Y is equal to Z, it is up to us to make the mental leap, to 
supply the missing equation, namely, that X is equal to Z 

The differences in abstraction may be stated another way: the nonabstract 
artist deals in miles, the abstract artist deals in me taphors. The former re- 
quires us to see a similarity between things: the painting of this lady Jooks like 
this lady. The latter tells us that these lines and colors stand for this lady. Our 


consent to the first is in terms of the precision of the simile. for it is the pre- 


I I 
supposition of equivalence that must be met. Our consent to the second is in 
altogether different terms, for ir metaphoric wit, the test is only one of coher 
ent possibilty, not of actuality. We need, for « xample, only recognize the pos 
sibility of two lovers being likened to beaten gold or twin compass legs to 
accept John Donne's metaphor in A Valediction: Forbidding Mourning 
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And though it in the center sit 
Yet when the other 
' , , 

t leanes and hearkens after 


And grows erect, as that home 


And it is this metaphoric relationship that the abstract artist has insisted we 
should understand, whether it be in Tworkov's The Wheel, Riopell« s Forest 
Blizzard, Leger’s Still Life (1924), Tanguy’s La Rose des quatre vents (hg 
2), or any number of other “abstract” paintings. For the “witty” painter, it ts 
unnecessary that his painting look like a wheel, forest, still life, or a rose 
caught up in four winds. The painter of the metaphoric therefore makes 
greater demands upon us than the one dealing in similitudes; indeed, there 
may be insurmountable demands to the extent that the metaphor of language 
and the metaphor of painting may be non-equatable—but that is another prob- 
lem. We may observe, in concluding this point, that the term, “nonrepresenta- 
tion,” is inadequate, for the contemporary artist is as representational as the 
Renaissance artist; the object only has changed: ideas or emotions are now the 
objects of representation rather than things 

The psychological implications of the preceding remarks must be in- 
cluded in this analysis, for, in so far as we understand abstract art to be in- 
volved in mental conceptions rather than visual impressions, in metaphoric 
wit rather than similitude between painting and object, the selfhood of the 
artist becomes all-important, and the object, as an external event, loses its 
value. That is, the meaning of any object lies solely in the artist's interpreta- 


tion of it, and its value is only that which the artist is willing to give to it. The 
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self emerges as the supreme importance and the limits, the frontiers, of the 
artist’s concern are the nerve endings in his own integument. There is no need 
to know an object as it is commonly known; for the only knowledge that mat- 
ters is the artist's knowledge of Ais idea or emotional reaction. 

But when the artist excludes the external world of objects in his scheme 
of evaluation, it is also the case that the artist is simultaneously being excluded 
from the world he rejects. (Whether the artist himself rejects himself from 
that world or the world rejects him because of his attachment of importance to 
himself is of no concern to this study; nor is it important here to inquire if 
this is a bad state of affairs. We are simply trying to discover the factors in the 
situation.) It was mentioned above that the naturalistic artist committed him- 
self to an external world while the abstract artist has committed himself to an 
internal world. It should be added that the precise commitment is one of emo- 
tions; rarely are there sensuous, delightful feelings in modern abstract art as 
there are say, in Rubens. Even a painter such a Rothko, who is both delight- 
ful and sensuous in some sense of these words, differs from a Rubens not only 
in subject-matter but in the fact that painters such as Rothko have committed 
themselves to the effect and not the cause of the sensual. Balthus like many of 
the contemporary artists w ho give importance to the human body, presents his 
figures in an intellectual, non-sensual manner 

The concomitant emotional reaction to the predominance of selfhood 
and the withdrawal of emotional attachment to the external world has been the 
alienation and isolation that play so prominent a role in existential philosophy. 
Now these feelings are particularly strong ones, involving in the recognition 
of their cause a certain anguish. And because of this anguish, it is desirable and 
expedient to overcome these feelings. Thus, at the very moment of their for- 
mulation, a counter-reaction occurs. Feelings must be met with feelings, as 
anyone acquainted with psychoanalysis knows, and the desire for selflessness 
must oppose selfhood. It is no surprise therefore that the artist today, when he 
articulates his aims, emphatically asserts his concern with feeling, rather than 
with intellect, and no surprise that c.atemporary art “speaks” more loudly 
than any philosophical system of relationships, of objects-in-relation, and of 
the “new space’ where those relationships are established. Examples may be 
found not only in contemporary painting but also in sculpture such as Hajdu’'s 
Soldiers in Armor, Armitage’s Seated Group Listening to Music, or Medardo 
Rosso’s Sick Man at the Hospital (to go somewhat backward in time) : figures 
are imbedded in a background, part of it, emerging out of it; the figures do 
not exist in separation, uniquely individual as figures were classically repre- 
sented. Nor is this the only solution to the problem of isolation and aliena- 
tion. The sculpture of Moore and David Smith for example, make use of space 
as a physical entity, entering into the figures or objects, and therefore permit 
ting them to enter into surrounding space. These examples are the counter- 
reaction to the alienated state so poignantly portrayed in the work of Giaco- 
metti, where the figures are not only tragically isolated by their spatial exist- 
ence, but also by the fragility of their material 
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Fig. 3. Jean Dubuffet, Apartment Houses in Paris, 1946 ection of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Colin 


New York. Photo courtesy of Pierre Matisse Gallery 


In painting, the attempt to discover organic relationships is equally ap- 
parent. Pollock painted with his canvas on the floor because, in his own words, 
On the floor I am more at ease, more a part of the painting, since this way I 
can walk around it, work from the four sides and literally be 7 the paint- 
ing.’’ Soulages informs us that he was moved by the fact that painters such as 
Piero della Francesca and Van Gogh ‘‘got involved in a total human experi- 
ence, how space or any other human ele: impossible to disconnect from 
their painting, participates in their poetics, in their style.’ And Capogrossi, in 
his credo, asserts that ‘drawings do not stand necessarily for something seen, 
but can also express something within ourselves, perhaps the tension of a 


human being plunged into reality.’’ When the painters and sculptors gave up 
: ; I i 
the picture-window point of view, a consistent factor in naturalis : art, they 


were seeking more than a different vantage point of perspective: they were 
seeking involvement; they wanted themselves, or space, or objects-in- 
space, to be part of the work which is an emotional entanglement. Bazaine's 
Earth and Sky or Dubuffet’s The Busy Life, may illustrate the point: there ts 
no separation of figure from background, of one object from another; they 
intertwine, blend, collide and merge, with one another. The point of view is 
within the painting, not outside it (see fig. 3 

The involvement, however, is not with objects per se, for it is of the es- 


sence of non-objective art, ind abstract art g nerally. that precise objectifica- 
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tion should never be permitted to emerge, since this would permit the object 
to be isolated. The breakdown is accomplished by fragmentizing lines and 
masses, destroying any sense of continuity and boundary, and therefore for- 
bidding any coalescence of elements into a single, finite figure, or configuration. 
The merger, it must be insisted, is accomplished: within the painting (and 
within the individual insofar as he takes his vantage point within the paint- 
ing). 

What we have examined here, in this section, is not only a departure 
from photographic naturalism on the part of abstract art, but the implications 
which are inherent in that departure: a loss of value for objects external to 
the artist, the consequent isolation of the artist from the external world, and 
the attempts, through the embodiment of different conceptions and feelings, to 
re-establish on a different plane the felt relationship of the artist to his world 
and of the things in that world 


I] 


Heretofore, certain differences between pre- and post-daguerreotype 
painting have been emphasized. It would be well to observe the extensive tra- 
ditional elements in contemporary art 

The baroque tradition, for example, is very much in evidence if not in 
content, at least in idea. In the baroque period one means of giving unity to a 
painting was the use of a single light source pervading the entire painting, and 
therefore linking all objects in that painting within a common space and time. 
Rembrandt destroyed the finitude of line and silhouette, merging the mass of 
the object with the space and background around the object. Now, when ob- 
jects in a painting began to share a common light, absorbing in themselves the 
confluences about them, they began to lose their uniqueness and sense of iso- 
lated existence in space. Their re lationship by symbol or story began to be 
replaced by a relationship in painting. Balthus’ The Golden Days (fig. 4) is 
obviously in that tradition, but all of the abstract paintings have absorbed the 


I 
prin iple involved 

Object-in-relation is not so novel an idea as it may seem: indeed, it is 
inherent in the near-eastern (or Christian) Weltanschauung, as opposed to 
the classical, pagan, point of view. The classic and neo-classic conceptions are 
of individuality, of objects unrelated and specific and finite in their being. The 


pagan religion emphasized that individuality. Zeus and Aphrodite (and their 


Roman counterparts) are the only married gods—while the mate of the first is 


part of the life principle, and Hephaestos, the mate of the second, is impotent 
(he is ““crippled’’). There are no Madonnas; and while relational terms such 
as tather, mother, sister and brother exist, they are there as conditions of 
individual existence, defining that existence, but only important insofar as they 
iffect the individual involved: the Greek tragedies may be submitted as evi- 
dence. But in the near-eastern and Christian religions, individuality is de- 


emphasized, and family becomes the unity and foundation of life. We have 
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Fia. 4. Balthus, Les Beaux Jour Phot tesy ' Pie e Mat sllery 


Madonnas, for example, in Isis and Mary, and the relational terms attain great 


importance. Instead of unique gods, o1 quires a threefold god, inseparable 
in his trinity, while workers in the church take on family titles of father, 
mother, sister, brother and so on, until individ sm in itself becomes unheard 


of as a direction in life, and a her 


The object-in-relation, then, is a novel way of expressing an anti-classical, 
pro-Christian’’, conception of orgat ty 1 is a means, emotional in 
substance, of overcoming the felt alienation and isolation of the art Con 
sidering the so-called failure of organized t on today in conjunction with 
the factors revealed in this analysis, it is not surprising to hear the French 


artist, Manessier, saying that ‘in order to understand our painting, it is ne 
essary that Christianity recover its place in the life of the world; all will be 


saved if we recover the evangelical spirit, the spirit of childhood.” A spirit, 


that is, which has a sense of family, of belongit ind no intellectual concep- 
tion of isolation and alienation from s ty or from a brutal industrialized 
age: unifying feelings rather than cleaving ideas should predominat 


Yet, if existentialism does not go back to the ancient Greeks. it is cer- 
tainly not novel nor solely contemporary sofar as the psychological reactions 


to isolation and alienation have affected contemporary art, a few remarks on 


this tradition are warranted. It is quite possible that the grim remarks the 
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artists have passed concerning the industrial age and the people who have 
grown up within its aegis are quite true: that mass education has resulted in 
mass mediocrity, and that the nouveau riche has set very poor standards for the 
nouveau gL tit 
modern art as the extreme of romanticism. And by that term, I mean here the 


But it is also possible that some light may be shed by regarding 


particular egoism, emotionalism, the agony of aloneness, and the love of being 
alone which are associated with that term. 

One tends to think that neo-classicism in art lasted into the nineteenth 
century up to the triumph of Ingres, and then romanticism burst in with Dela- 
croix. But the seeds of romanticism had been sown over a century before, and 
the movement reached its culmination in literature long before Delacroix. In 
the eighteenth century one observes the growth of deism which, in Shaftes- 
bury’s ¢ haracteristics, finds the solitudes of nature far more inspiring than 
preachers in pulpits. The romantic longing for nature in the eighteenth cen- 
tury brought fame to the seventeenth century landscape painters, particularly 
to Salvator Rosa for his wild and rugged scenes, but also to Poussin and 
Claude, and to Ruysdael and Hobbema. The poetry of William Collins (died 
1759) is replete with the romantic agony. Nor should we forget that Ho- 
garth, the advocate of the serpentine line (a ‘romantic’ idea), antedates by 
several years the neo-classic, Sir Joshua Reynolds. As we move into the nine- 
teenth century, the romantic ego is defined as alienated and isolated from so 
iety. Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner chants 
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Late in the nineteenth century, Matthew Arnold generalizes this condition of 
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Dicken’s Oliver Twist, Hardy's 7 f the D'Urbervilles, and many other 
nineteenth century characters wander around orphans, alienated and isolated 
from their society 
Although these illustrations come from the literature of the period, the 
I 
feelings involved are equally apparent in the art of the nineteenth century 
Impressionism and expressionism are developments of romanticism in art. The 


pre-Barbizon painters did not need to go to nature for their landscapes, not 


because they were satisfied with idealistic mental conceptions, but because they 


were not concerned with ‘heir own impressions of it; they could accept, without 


any philosophical anxiety, the doctrine that there was a real external world 
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which they could paint with the approval of the public at large. The Impres- 
sionists, on the other hand, went to nature with an entirely different set of pre- 
conceptions, and the result was a highly personal, subjective art. Thus, a con- 
temporary artist like William Scott, who informs us that he paints from 
memory, must be linked to the romantic tradition rather than the pre-Barbizon 
tradition because the point of departure is the attitude towards the self in rela. 
tion to its objects, and not just the attitude towards the object. 

There remains another instance by which the contemporary artist may be 
linked to the romantic tradition, and this is his liking for primitive art. The 
emulation of primitive art forms is more than a liking for simplicity and 
abstraction which is to be found there; it is an atavism that parallels the ro- 
mantic return to nature, the acceptance of Rousseau’s philosophy, and the 
glorification of the ‘‘noble savage.” The search for primitive simplicity is the 
search for an anodyne to the romantic agony 


IT] 


It is apparent that the “daguerreotype-argument” which has been put 
forward in an attempt to explain the opposition between photographi natural. 


ism and abstract art is simply a rationalization of an extremely complex situa- 


tion. The picture that emerges is of two different, but not necessarily opposed 


, 
i 


worlds. In one, the philosophical attitude is naively realistic, and the psycho- 
logical attitude iS one of acceptance > th ther the philosophi al ittitude 1S 
subjectively idealistic, and the psychological attit de is one of rejection. In one 


world, the “‘Christian’’ idea leads to a search for classi uniqueness and iden- 


tity; in the other world, the ‘Pagan’ ideal leads to a search for “Christian” 
submergence and the loss of identity through an emotional, but non-sensual 
involvement. One world leads to a humanization of art, to the love of whole- 


ness and the sensual completen ss of life: the other leads to “the dehumaniza 
t10on of art, to the love of the fragmentary and the | real down of wholeness 


It would be foolish to assert that one world is better than the other: both 


have produced great works of art; both have spoken the truths and the emo 
tions of their times. The articulation of artistic truth does not spring dis 
embodied from ivory towers; it springs fr in intelligent intuition of the 
Zeitgeist, and ours is dissimilar from the preceding ones 

Perhaps the romantic agony is almost at an end. Léger’s paintings, after 
all, hang in the United Nations. Designs based on Mondrian are to be found 
in the banks and advertising agencies; furniture and dinnerware in modern 
design, reproductions of modern abstract paintings are in many homes And it 


may follow upon the acceptance of the artist by the world, that the artist will 


no longer feel his alienation from that world. If the end comes, it will not be 


followed by a return: art never return t rides no pendulum But it may 
change in the sense that it will emphasize some traditions it has felt necessary 


to reject up to now. 








—— 





Fig. 5 p 1886 Shepard H jing Lamt Colle 


tion of Stura naers¢ Photo Philadelphia 





This essay began with an epigraph quoting Theodor Werner; the phrase 


that immediately follows that quotation is this: “Man seeks man.”” Perhaps this 


is the prophecy, the new way of the heart: not ideas, nor emotions, but man, in 
his wholeness and completeness Are Henry Moore's Madonna and Child (at 
the Church of St. Matthew in Northhampton, England), Manzu’s Portrait of 
a Lady, or Picasso's She I he rd Holding a Lamb (fig. 5) indications of this ? 


Perhaps It will de pend, as always, on the new generation 
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ART COURSES FOR THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER 


The indispensableness of creative art in 
the elementary and secondary schools is 
becoming more generally accepted in most 
contemporary educational thought. The 
values contributed to the individual by the 
creative thinking, the growing awareness 
and the personal feeling and knowledge 
involved in painting, drawing, sculpture 
and design are not gained in any other 
discipline in quite the scope or depth in 
which they are achieved in the arts. Con 
sequently, the art education of the el 
mentary school teacher is extremely 
portant, for it is she who can neglect and 
hamper, or inspire and further, the creative 
growth of children. At any stage in a 
child's progress through school, an it 
properly or insufhciently educated teacher 
can seriously thwart his development in 
the power to feel, search, discover, and 
know, which becomes refined throug! 
meaningful art experiences 

Truly, the climate of a nation’s culture 
may be conditioned in the elementary 
classroom, since it is a fact that a person 


without aesthetic ed 


ucation or experience 
in his early years does not readily begin 
to feel and to discern, to express ana t 

communicate, in the arts during his s¢ 

ondary or college education or later in his 
adult life. Those capacities for sensitivity 
and sympathy, for feeling and expression 
half dormant and undeveloped in every 
young child, must begin to be nurture 

from the beginning of his life, not spas 
modically stimulated at occasional points 
along his way through school 
the depth and fineness of individual life 
and the richness and value of our culture 
depend indirectly upon the training which 


the classroom teacher receives in art. Thus 


A Chi lenge 


Beverly Davis 


n exaggeration to say that in the 
lege art courses for elementary teachers, 


much of the sensitivity or the insensitivity, 


the depth or the shallowness, of our cul- 
ture can be determined 
It is a usual requirement that teachers 


have a semester or two of art training in 
their college preparation for teaching. The 
sness of these courses and the neces- 

sity for the finest of content and instruc. 
tion within them cannot be overempha- 
The gravity of the problem of stand- 

is here revolves about the fact that, for 

é jority of teachers, the one or two 
emesters of art required in the elementary 
ition program is all of the art training 
which they will receive. True, the teacher 
y « t another art course or two if she 


has time, and she can always return for 


ther instruction or possibly attend a 
SI r workshop in creative art. But in 
iny the art program which she initi 
te n her elementary classroom will rest 
firmly upon the attitudes, ideas, materials, 


esthetic experiences to which she was 

ext ed in a semester or two of art educa 
tion in the college she attended. The fact 
that one insufficient, carelessly planned, 
f-heartedly taught course can lower 


te liocrity the art programs of several 


entary classrooms, and consequently 
leprive countless individuals of those 
values resulting from a strong aesthetic 


continuous throughout _ their 


Since the majority of students in the 
college art education course have had no 


whatsoever in art, and since 


ne or two semesters is all which most of 
the vill ever receive, the designing and 
ecting of such a class, in all that it 
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must accomplish, takes on the conflicting 
problems of a kind of tour de force. 
Dangers can arise from trying to accom- 
plish too many projects too hurriedly, 
thereby risking the loss of quality, or from 
simply not accon plishing enough, thereby 
leaving a strong gap in the teachers’ 
knowledge of art. There is a more serious 
danger of relegating the course to a kind 
of second-rate collection of manipulative 
exercises, lacking in enthusiasm, meaning, 
and distinction 

Certainly there is no ideal art education 
program which can be rigidly and clearly 
defined as to number and kind of projects 
lectures, and materials. However, this 
should not mean that the course can be 
one in which anything and everything goes 
Emphasis must be placed upon the mean 
ing and the value of all content presented 
and upon providing the future teacher 
with as many varied kinds of experiences 
in art as can be handled without the sacri 
fice of depth, insight, and excellence of 
performance. The content of the course 
must be flexible, dynamic, and free from 


repetition, so that new ideas can occur and 


develop. Yet the course must never be 


considered a place for the seeking of the 
new, only for the sake of originality and 
novelty. Nothing could be worse than an 


art education c 


urse based upon creation 
of the easy, the short cut, and the novel, a 
sure way to the creation of trivialities 
There are countless pitfalls to be 
avoided repetition from semester to s 
mester, and a resulting stereotype in ideas 
sent out into the elementary school; too 
many or too few projects mastered in 
class; either too strong an emphasis upon 
how to teach art, or no instruction at all 
in teaching processes; too great an en 
phasis upon skills and techniques, or a 
laissez-faire attitude that, since evervone 
is by nature creative, skills and techniques 


are not necessary—an attitude which leads 


t | 


careless craftsn anship and to pointless 
tree-expression. There are, too, the dangers 
ot teaching only for the aesthetic growth 
of students in the class or of teaching only 
an accumulation of juvenile projects which 
can be directly carried over into a class- 
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room for children. There is the need to 
avoid conducting a how-to-do-it class, and 
yet a need to include instruction in how 
to do many various things, since the ma- 
jority of persons in the class will not 
have such fundamental knowledge as how 
to mix two colors together with a brush, 
or how to work a lump of clay' with the 
hands 

There is also the problem of helping 
each student to develop a philosophy of 
art education. The usual future teacher 
approaches her required art course unsure, 
worried about her lack of ability to draw, 
and puzzled as to the reason for the 
course's being required at all. Literally, she 
walks through the doorway into a for- 


eign, and to her thinking, perhaps a hostile 


world. She must hill, in one or two se- 
mesters, the huge gap usually left in her 
own growth and development by the lack 
f an art education, and she must fill this 
gap so successfully that she can prevent 
its occurring in the lives of the children 
whom she will teach. An awesome assign- 
ment! 

It is necessary to stress the attitudes of 
the instructor of the college art education 
course. He must be a serious creative 
artist, devoted to the constant continuous 
deepening and perfecting of his own in- 
sights and the expression of them. He 
must be equally as concerned with the 
need for education of the classroom 
teacher. The moment he loses devotion 
to either of these causes, or a belief in 
either, his effectiveness as an instructor 
diminishes. This is equally true of the 
instructor of professional artists, of the 
art specialist at the secondary or the ele 
mentary level in public school education 


of the art supervisor, and of the instructor 


yf art specialists and supervisors. All must 
be actively creative in an art medium and 
at the same time dedicated to the neces 
sity for educating others through art. The 
best teaching in art always begins in the 
example, enthusiasm, sincerity, and high 
standards of the instructor 

As for the art education course itself, it 
must continuously embody philosophy. 
The future classroom teacher must dis- 











cover the necessity for art, the very par 
ticular values it contributes. Because sh 
must develop within a few weeks, a con 
plete, sound, vital, growing philosophy 
of art education, the care and thought 
given this aspect of the course is tr 


mendously significant. Throughout the 


course, the teacher must be led to realize 
fully the “why” of every project, material 
and idea encountered. Lecture, constant 
evaluation of projects, and discussion be 
tween instructor and students are valuable 
Most definitely 


writing, by 


clarification of ideas by 
thinking things through on 
paper, is essential throughout the cours« 
as well as in summary at the conclusion 


the semestet 





Some basic factual inforn 
necessary. The classroon 
know the characteristics of the art 
dren at various ages and what to expect 
and to seek in the growth 
ment of the child in the light of his at 
tic expressions. She must know what 
is, and what a work of art, by adult 


hild, embodies. She must gain as vast 
a knowledge as 1S possible about mater 
techniques, ideas, projects, and t in 


in relation to such knowledge, she must 
consider the practical problems of ordet 
ing, storing, caring for, and inventing 
terial and equipment 

Despite the necessity for developing a 
sound philosophy of art and a wide 
cumulation of practical knowledge, t 


course must center principally about a 


tual creative work. For the teacher t 
first be educated in art, before sh 
educate others. Constantly, however, the 


projects undertaken individually in clas 
must be considered from the educationa 
standpoints of their value at varied grade 
effective methods of in 
to children. It often hay 


pens that the designing and executing of 


levels and the 


troducing them 


a course in art ¢€ 
guide, the basis upon which the future 
classroom teacher wi 
course. No matter how insistent the in 
structor may be that the teacher must 
create her own art program, she is never 


theless going to begin upon the foundation 


essence a way of life 


t the art education course which she has 


| 


xperienced, adapting it quite directly to 


the grade she teaches. This is understand- 


“le when one remembers that in most 


college art education course js 
hance a young teacher has had 


experience art at all in its reality ; 


Sa 


/ 


rofound and illuminating discipline, in 
When the 


11 
COMERE 


instr tor realizes that his course is cer- 


in to be a model, a beginning, for count 
irt programs in the elementary school 
surely cannot help but gain some new 


ense of responsibility for what he teaches 


In individual studio projects, there are 

v sly countless valuable possibilities 
These projects should vary from year to 
ertainly among _ instructors 

Ne eless, there are son basic art 
x neces that should be D ed in 


n every such course. For ex 
rawing is essential, being 
nd comprehensive fort 


ng experiences. There should be 


phasis upon various Kinds of ideas to 
X} one should work with various 
kinds of materials, papers, tools, and tech- 


and there should be great 

elopment of more _ perceptive 
mn, greater skill, and more freedom 
ng nventiveness, imagination. Proj- 
iinting and in two-dimensional 
f re also essential. Such experiences 


st of work in any of the countless 


f painting, collage, printmaking 
ng, textile design, and mosaics. In 
t, the importan f the qua 

t e experience, the eat ng at- 

full exploration f nossibilities 

nti 5 sincerity, Car of design and 

tsmanship, and sensitivity and feeling 

1 be impressed upon the students 
ghout the process of creation 

S ture is also essentia » the art 


' ; 
and work in clay 1s 
being so signihcant 
ble a material in the elementary 
—: 

In clay sculpture, emphasis should 


enter! ipon sensitivity toward idea, in- 


ventiveness and effectiveness of design, and 


craftsmanship. Three-dimensional 


sign and sculpture in materials such as 
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wood, paper, wire, metal, plaster, card course. It is impossible to conduct a sur- 








l | ad man Nn } nm | ‘ . | 
board, plastic, and paper mache in be vey of the whole history of art in such a 
chosen at the discretion of the instructor Ourse, to any degree of completeness, but 
but some work in three-dimensional con the stressing of the importance of art ap 
struction in s t these materials of preciation for children, some understand 
| bis 
similar materials is necessary both for the ing Of individual paintings, prints, sculp 
jevelopment of awareness of good design ture, and drawings of various styles, and 
Pex ’ ; 1 
and imaginative creation in spaces an a knowledge of important books and peri 
volumes. and for the teacher's understand licals are necessary. Above all. the class 
' ng of the nature and value of this form room teacher must be shown the way to 
f art the perceptive understanding, the full ex 
At all times there should be insistence periencing, of works of art of many kinds 
upon seriousness full levelopment ind so that she will not only be capable r ex 
ympleteness f xpression Em pressing ideas in various art media but of 
should be placed firmly upon ide n I ning with the art of others. Being 
% r | | ’ f } 
tent, sensitivity, and feeling, as it ily ible to respond sincerely and intelligently 
through perce] c nd poignant ight t vorks of art, sl in find her way to 
nto human experien really seeing, fee easing tl t api iation of the in 
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THE ART STUDENTS’ RESPONSIBILITY IN THE UNIVERSITY 


University art conferences throughout the 
country frequently discuss “The Responsi 
bility of the University to the Art Student, 
I'll reverse this and talk briefly about the 
responsibilities of the art student in the 
University. Of immediately 
becomes the responsibility of the student 
himself, and involves the integrity of the 
whole University program which in turn 
gets right back to teachers like myself 
and there goes the title of this talk 

About 25 to 30 years ago, the 


course this 


creative 
art that was taught in many schools of 
higher education was an isolated subject 
and often was only a service course, exist 
ing without nourishment from its ‘‘dis 
criminating relatives,’ philosophy, soc 
ology, literature, psychology and, in many 


instances, art 


intellectual 
hierarchy looked frowningly on this new 
comer and usually exist 
ence. Previously the serious business of 
art had been left to the 

schools, while dilettantism 
the universities. 


history. The 
ignored its very 


professional 


flourished in 


We are all well aware that the fine arts 
have made tremendous strides in the Uni 
versity, at least in quality of students if 
not always in creative and artistic quality, 
and that in the near future we must be 
ready to with a greater 
hopeful “Bachelors of Arts” and “Bache 
lors of Fine Arts.” Much too frequently 
art has been considered as apart from day 


cope surge of 


to day living, and as belonging only to a 
select few or to the pseudo intelligentsia 
This distorted point of view has not been 
easy to combat, nevertheless, communica 
tion has taken form between art and the 
humanities as well as the sciences. The 
artist-teacher, the historian and the aesthe 
tician have recognized the importance of 
that which exists beyond mere technique 
and a bare smattering of art history, and 
found that if the art student was to develop 


Dorothy Eisenbach 


beyond the periphery of craftsmanship, a 


Most 
universities now offer the student oppor- 


twofold curriculum was necessary 


tunities to explore the creative aspects of 


art and to enrich his world conceptually 


and aesthetically. However, there is still 


the danger that art may be taught in a 


stilted, supposedly intellectual manner, 


resulting in stereotyped academic forms; 
langer that art will become nothing 
ore than emotional mish-mash under the 
banner of ‘free expression 
We are all aware 


seemingly satished to work “by rule’ and 


of students who are 


search for a formula. Al- 
though such a student may lack perceptual 


understanding he cannot be 


who frantically 


condemned if 
1¢ has the industry to work, for actually 
he desires the experience of artistic crea- 
tion. We also realize that it is impossible 
to teach emotional and spiritual values as 
such, for these values lie in the very es- 


We do 
can be 


sence of rich and full experience 
know that the craft of the arts 
taught, but that the legacy of technical 
know-how has become subordinated to the 
emphasis on the psychological and the 
aspects of art that constantly 


bombard the student. It is here that we 


ntuitive 
again come in contact with that phrase 
ree expression,’ but hasn't this phrase 
been overworked, and hasn't it given the 
student a false concept of the real meaning 
f freedom? Let's bury it right now—stu- 
lents are often subjected to new ways of 
seeing—and I don’t mean perceiving—and 
when these new ways of seeing have lost 
heir ardor, or have been found out as 


hés, new forms are invented for him 


However, the sincere student cannot 
llow the path of complete security nor 
forms, he must 
assume some responsibility to search into 
the validity of the past and demand the 


respect of the present. Of course, we must 


collect preconceived art 
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encourage him to discover personal con 
cepts and help him to form attitudes 
within the framework of artistic percep 
tion 

Often when the student first enters the 
University and- elects creative art as a 
major, he is bewildered and wholly un 
prepared for the very work he has selected 
and has little, if any, understanding of art 
This new world of art is a_ strange 
and even shocking one, and many of the 
student's most cherished notions are 
shattered. One must recall though that too 
often he is a product of the slick magazine 
the television, the comics and a high school 
art course that taught a few techniques 
that relied on the “beautiful accidental 
but left out the marvelous realm of ideas 

Economics can also be an upsetting fac 
tor in the lives of students, especially the 
graduate student. If teaching is the goal of 
the student he often looks for a school that 
can give him an advanced degree in the 
shortest length of time and with the least 
amount of effort, for he has been weaned 
as a student in an age that does not place 


a premium on discipline or industry, and 


] | } 1 
it becomes very easy to set aside the chal 


lenge to reach out and explore the micr 
cosm and-macrocosm of art 
This leads directly to the problem con 


cerning the length of time involved in 
securing a Master of Fine Arts degree. The 
minimum time for a Master of Arts, or 
M.A., is obviously one year. However 
some schools offer a one year Master 
Fine Arts as opposed to a two year min 
mum Master of Fine Arts in other schools 
This is confusing to the student, the 


; 


teacher and the administrator. Thus. it 


seems necessary to establish both the time 
element and the broad curricula leading 
to the Master of Fine Arts degree espe 
cially since this degree is usually a terminal 
degree for the student in the creative arts 

Most of us teach with words and syn 
bols that are often foreign to the expres 
sion of art. Herbert Read said “One may 


read about the brilliant conversationalists 
Whistler and Rodin, and in this same cate 
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gory one should not forget the writings of 
Vasari and also the treatise of Da Vinci. 
It is here that we realize the fallacy of 
words when related to art.” Today we 
search into the letters of Van Gogh to 
tell us something about his genius. One 
wonders if in a hundred years or less. 
these same letters will not seem foreign 
to his work 

Contemporary art is not a technical prob- 
lem, nor is it a problem of reducing the 
appearance of nature to the two dimen- 
sional or to the three dimensional, It is 
an aesthetic problem related to the world 
about us, including philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, sociology as well as the metaphysical 
The student is thus confronted with a maze 


yf pattern through which he must work his 
Way 

Because the art of today seems to em- 
phasize personal expression and creative 
intuition, there is a tendency of students 
to become involved in a mediocre pastiche 
of abstract expressionist forms. The re 
sponsibility of the student is thus con- 
cerned with maintaining drive and integrity 
in his investigations into the substance of 
art. His role becomes one of humility, 
for it takes time to learn, to examine and 
o develop his own personal, ordered 
world of art. The student is quite alone in 
his world of art. but it is not a lonesome 
world 


1 


I cannot give a glowing and glamorous 


ort of the work in the art department 
at the University of Colorado, nor can I 
do so for the student, for there is much 
to be attained before the serious business 
of art can reach both spiritual and intel- 


lectual heights. One does not expect the 


naturity while in school, 


but one hopes to foster ideas and self 


student to reacl 
liscipline, and to nurture the attitude that 
art is not an educational commodity, but a 


vaite / ‘ 
CONGLION ¢ bite 


meeting of the College Art 
Assc stion in Cleveland, January, 1959. The 


yuthor teaches painting at the University of 














PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN ADVERTISING DESIGN 


In the summer of 1957 the University 


of Michigan Art Department placed its 


nrst students In an intern training progran pri 


n advertising design. In cooperation wit! 
the Campbell Ewald Co. in Detroit, a pr 


gram was arranged whereby art students 





specializing in advertising design cor 
spend the summer between their juni 
and senior years in a realistic but « 


trolled situation enabling them to be 


rriented to the profession of their cl r 


before the completion of their undergradu ti 


ite training 

[he objectives of the program were 
several: first, it represented an incentive t 
effort and a reward for superior pet 
formance in the student's first or second 
semester of pri fessional concentration 
second, it gave the student who was de 
pending upon summer employment 
opportunity to earn while furthering his 
career education: third, it gave the st 
lent a criterion tor the evaluation of 


own progress toward a professional stat 


ard of performance in design, techniques tl 


and procedures; fourth, it represented t 


the student an « 


pportunity to test 
victions as to a choice of career; fiftl 
would enable the daetermined student ¢ 


focus his efforts toward recognized goa 
when he resumed his university educat 


in the fall; sixth, the student was plac 
under no obligat on either to the Campbe 
Ewald Co., the university, or the profe 
sion, and there were no credit hours 
earned toward the degree. The first four 


students to participate were selected Dy the 


instructors of the classes in advertising f 
design 

Campbell-Ewald determined the pt 
gram and compensated the students d t 


th no stated responsibilities on t 
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th no University supervision or 
The agency program consisted 


y of orientation and indoctrination 


€ part 
under the 
sion Of a company art director; 


e students. They were each 


sted him when convenient: worked as 
p and with members of the copy de- 
tment, as well as with intern copy 


iters. They were placed in a favored 


sition and attended planning, presenta 


m meetings, and other functions not 


n to the average departmental em 
In other words, they had a “ball. 
he end of the summer there was 
ngible evidence of their ability as 
geners beyond one very good institu- 
n in the New Yorker. The work of 
ents during their next semester 


not demonstrate any marked 


‘ f improvement in spite f their 


evaluation of the summer ex 
e. One student eventually decided 


hing as a career, and of the other 


ne returned to Campbell-Ewald 

i ition 
) aS s of this experi e, the pri 
ror the u er of 95358 was fe 


by both the University and the 


nd the following changes were 
1 1 

ra Was placed na fellow 

with Campbell-Ewa stablish 


tund under the auspices Of th Uni- 

An eight week summer session 

rse was adopted for 2 hours academic 

lit under supervision and control of a 
Det 

During the course of the spring sé 

the head of the art department of 

( pbell Ewald Co. in the role of 
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visiting critic assigned a problem to the 


students in advertising design, gave one 


critique and a final evaluation, and on the 


basis of student performance in this 


lem plus an inspection of portfolios the 
four fellows for the 1958 summer intern 
ship were chosen jointly by the university 
instructors and representatives ot tne 
Campbell Ewald Art Department 

enrolled for the pre 


These fellows 


scribed course With the University sun ef 
eived their scholarship from 


W hen 


they 


session and re 


the University they reported t 


Campbell-Ewald were given a c 


prehensive assignment to develop a hypo 


thetical campaign under the direction of 


one or a tea! f art directors for each 
phase of the project They made group 


presentations at intervals before the copy 


and art chiefs; they worked wit! py in 
terns as well as py department person 
nel, attended ther campaign presenta 
tions, made several held trips, reported at 
intervals t the niversity faculty 

ber asigned to the course and returned t 
school in the fall with visible evidence of 


creditable achievement in the 


i VCry 
velopment of an advertising campaign for 
news paper gazine, poster and rect 
na | nedia 

In suDs quent Ss ters Work, f t 
lents wer¢ utstanding not only in ad 
vertising design, but in other art areas as 


well. Upon graduation all 
agency art direction, two with Campb 


Ewald. In an evaluation of the 1958 


gram, it was thceult for either the uni 
versity or the Ca pbell-Ewald epresenta 
tives to reco en iny change 
provement. As a result the 1959 prog 
s expected to follow the same pattert 

The summer internship progran st 
described represents the culmination of 


several years of effort t mprove the fj 


, , 

ressional quality and perftormanc or 

graduates ft the advertising design cul 
1 i 

riculum at the University of Michigan art 


de partment 


Other aspects of the total progr in 
volve the encouragement of profes na 
practice and organizational 
the full time staff involved in the tea 
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ng of this subject; the cooperation of the 
Department of Art in the educational a 
tivities of the Art Directors Club of De- 
troit; the participation of students in the 
Club collaboration of 
the Department of Art with the Depart 
ment of 


ompetitions; the 
Journalism and the School of 
Administration in organizing an 
Michigan Advert 


} 


tising Conference with published proceed- 


Business 


annual University of 


ings; the use of visiting critics from the 


protession to supplement the teaching of 


the full time staff in this area of instru 


ncorporation of practical proj 


, , 
regzular tass 


assignments to 


vide students with the opportunity of 


through production to 


complete realization; the curricular em 


phasis upon a broad education involving 


iltural and social insights as well as skill 
and finally a methodo 


and training in art; 


logical emphasis on creative thinking in 


the solution of design problems 
All of these factors in combination plus 
the operative and enlightened attitude of 


many advertising Organizations, agencies, 


ind studios in the Detroit area have placed 
graduates from this University Art De- 
partment program in an enviable position 


Many of 


ese graduates of the past ten years have 


profession 


positions fr importance and re 
i¢partments of 
several agencies and each year manage to 
apture a disproportionate number of 


wards and prizes in exhibitions of ad 





Organizations 


the Campbell 


been most co 


have 
ersity of Michigan 
program are the Art Directors Club of 
Detroit; the Michigan Council of _ the 
American Assn. of Advertising 
npson Co.; Kenyon and 
Allied Artists Studios and 


perative with the Uni 


Agencies; 


We at the University otf 


that this kind of cooperation in profes 


Michigan feel 


mal education represents a penencial 
erging of utua nterests with the most 
tangible results in favor of the student 











POETS ON ART 


A MOBILE BY CALDER 


ever so gently casts its cool 

see it and contrapuntal 
snowflake shower shadows 

breathing on a gallery wall 
in a big silence ke flowers 

of space nodding at leaves 
it falls or a hand caressing 
soft as past a window a lover's hair 


ELIZABETH POLK BENSON 


A MOB Lf ny j ED 

with a gentleness like love and nose the playful shadow 

the black fish swims in air lanting down the wall to meet it 
the air swims through the fish ELIZABETH POLK BENSON 


the black fins tremble, glibly glide 


GERMAINE RICHIER: ARAIGNEE 


As if this thing had torn itself and grasp, with gnawing ache to hold 
from agony and now exists Che head is small, inconsequential 
as somewhat human, still part pain 
the big body, heavy belly Viewed from the side this woman 
the bursting fruitlike pelvis swells is falling before a star; 
on crumbling legs: these thin sticks sink n the same instant her hand is a star— 
into the earth, breaking; skeletal arms t is this that she is afraid of 
stretch, attenuate to reach ELIZABETH POLK BENSON 
HARDIN: LA RAIE 
Essence lies in presence, the re n feeling 


There is reduction here by means of passion; 
More love than the Dutch show, less plain comfort 
His facts don't fool the eye. If the start was fish 
The end is drama, reaching, enriching 
The spirit through sense-sight 

HOWARD FUSSINER 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ON ARNHEIM ARTICLE 


Sir 
Thank you for publishing Professor 
Arnheim's article “Form and the Con 
sumer.” It seems to this subscriber that the 
article is backed up by broad scholarship 
and real wisdom. Our family liked its 
warmth toward art, but did not miss the 
vigorous warning that was carried through 
out (expressed very specifically in the para 
graph on our ‘ insignificant living,” page 
6, paragraph 2). We need more peopl 
with the courage to say such unpopular 
things, and we need as many people as 
possible to read and heed these challenging 
words 
In my opinion we don't need dry and 
narrow views of special types of art in this 
or any other magazine that goes to a wid 
public 
Or to put it positively. I hope you will 
have more articles by writers who have 
breadth and can bite deeply into the prob 
lems that face us tod 
JAMES HERBERT 
Prot dene RJ] 


Sir 


Permit me to take exception to some of 


the observations made in Professor Arn 


heim's admirable article in the Fa 1959 
issue of the Journal, “Form and the Con 
sumet 

Professor Arnheim regrets that so many 
contemporary artistic signs are opaque, 


i.e. they are not sufficiently transparent t 
reveal the governing ideas of which they 
are an illustration. “When the world is n 
longer transparent, when objects are noth 
ing but objects, then shapes, colors and 
sounds are nothing but shapes, colors and 
sounds, and art becomes a technique fot 
entertaining the senses.’ The Platonism of 
this view is clear, but is it a correct analysis 
of the contemporary artistic scene? Indeed, 
can any analysis which asserts the possi 
bility of pure shapes, colors and sounds 
appealing exclusively to the senses, be 


faithful to the facts of experience 
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In my view, there are two ways to deal 
with the problems of form which Pro- 
fessor Arnheim raises. One is to agree with 
Clive Bell and Roger Fry that artistic signs 
ought to be opaque, that form exists for 
its own sake, that other contents are 
irrelevant, etc. I believe such a position is 
contrary to the facts of artistic and aesthet- 
ic experience and furthermore that formal- 
ists of this type have carried their views 
to an absurd conclusion, whatever partial 
justification the artistic interest in pure 
torm may have. The second possibility is 
to consider that the opacity of signs in 
contemporary art is a matter of opinion, 
ultimately a problem of critical sensibility 
and skill. I prefer this view. Modern 
artistic signs are quite transparent. But the 
ideas which they designate are surely not 
known substantially in advance by the 
artist. This is the heart, I believe, of Pro- 
fessor Arnheim's objection to the alleged 
lack of content in contemporary painting 
and sculpture. There /s content, but it is 
not classical; it tends to be clinical in many 
cases, it clearly arises from irrational 
sources. One must often use the conceptual 
apparatus of depth psychology to identify 
t and the artist is not aware of it until 
the act of execution is completed. The 
Crocean view of art as the technical elabo- 
ration of ideas which are held by the artist 
a priori is not a satisfactory instrument for 
approaching contemporary art. This un- 
classical art we are witnessing does involve 
a considerable amount of self exposure if 
only because it is the result of an uncon 
sidered approach to creation and execution 
and certainly there is something vulgar in 
the tendency of many persons to look for 
clues to the artist's private life in his 
artistic production. However, this would 
not be so widespread a tendency if the 
content of contemporary art did not sup- 
port such an approach to criticism. Per- 
sonally, I do not like the meaning of many 
contemporary works, but this is a different 














matter from asserting they ef tt ontains much dreadful crafts- 
content itation, absence of intellect. 
Another reservation. Professor Arnhe § lescent attitudinizing 
illustrations of the relation between f EDMUND B. FELDMAN 
and content are taken uinly fron f Cas Institute of 71 ) 
manners, dress, perfume, salad essing 
But since he distinguishes between art as —e Artict.4 1 
we see it in museums and formal-aesthet , 
relationships as perceived in ordinary af S 
fairs, he must realize that there is in this At t 1959 Midwestern ( ege Art 
period a profound separation between art Conf n Wisconsin, the Ph.D. for 
and life. Perhaps this is unfortunat I t te ers was discussed, and appar 
existence of museums tends to perpet ndemned. Later, this information 
the separation. But I do not be that vas fly mentioned in the College Art 
one can deny that museums hav nt 2 resolution adopted by Col 
duced an historically novel ode f pet es Art Association, p. 269 Ep 
eption which does separate the ex ’ I nclusion (an M.F.A. as a terminal 
tion of formal qualities in art! ract 2 ror st I teachers) seems narrow 
cal action. Hence, is it correct t byect t nd sti is if it iy ve been 
the fascination with form in the t of [ 1 insufficient knowledge of the 
museums because rorm 1S indist ! S dD | nv ved omb ned with a pre 
from content in daily life ting art historian’s opinion concern 
I am inclined to believe that t f ter not immediate to | It is 
of pe rception promoted by mus¢ rt it many stud te ers are 
more likely to re-introduce a rit t vith the conference decision, but 
element into daily activities like the break se other demands might be made 
ng of bread than an art whic S t 
heavily programmatic and ideol I It ndeniable fact that the doctoral 
state this view more radically. t fast becoming the yardstick of 
struction of experience along sa ne t y tor the college lev teacher 
is probably taking under the aus} . f his field of t 1g. The 
f museum art, which is really t rt we t educating College Presidents 
ire talking about not the art r tele s D 1d Boards ot Trustee t the tal 
shows, which must not become so intens« t I ntable 
absorbing that they compete with the spon ite ople 
sors message. Of course, there is n t Ily illiter 
ration between television art and its view A hanging in 
ers; TV form and content are it { ( P ( s would 
That is what is wrong with the y er re, any 
TV is a potentially liberal de t t tte t to suppress the studio teacher is a 
which has become a type of folk peasant flection of this layman ncept 
art: it does not possess any ns} I f ent this sad situation any 
internal dynamic of formal change notwitl t 1 related areas refuse t ept 
standing its fascination with novelty. But st te ler aS an equa vecause he 
the formal emphasis in museun t c sidered scholarly f intelli- 
sponsible for change, i.e. rapid stylist the Ph.D. is governed by dog 
hange. It remains to be seen whet t t ts. Is intelligence not frame of 
formal innovations of use¢ rt can which contributes st when 
penetrate the popular folk arts and tl t tive, often oblivious to facts? 
bring about a broad reconstruction of ey Is int e not a search for the unknown 
perience. Such a development ght De the n 7 reate new aesthet forms? 
Saving feature in an artistic Situation whi At ] mposition not the res ilt of 
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gence Then why is the 


»btain 


superior intel 


ered capable or ¢ 


/ 


reator not cons 
ing the Ph.D. required of those who must 


contemplate and explain his work? Is this 


illogical thinking (I know of no grea 


artist who is not a great philosopher), ot 
is it the layman's attitude reflected even 
n our College Art Departments? It is ab 
surd to place the studio teacher on any 
level other than superior, for without the 
creative artist there would be no art his 


torians, art directors, art schools, art col 
lectors, and far less aesthetic and material 


stic pleasures. A g od studio teacher must 
qualify as a teacher, as well as possess a 
vast philosophical and factual comprehen 
sion, enough to q fy him for the do 


toral degree Is it, then, the assun 
the decision-making members of our ( 
leges and Universities that the studio per 


le of obtaining more than 





son 1s not 


ister's degree? If this is true, it would 
take only a masters degree to comprehen 


s work 

With the continuing demand for college 
teachers who possess a doctoral degree, i 
seems that any insurgency against it in 
only prolong the inevitable, and that the 
est and most Satisfactory result w ld 
be to create the Di tor of Fine Arts De 


gree (a professional degree s 


Doctor of Science Degree), whicl d 
satisty the necessary prestige and deman 
while actually accelerating studi s re 


Voice of America Forum Series 


On January § 1959, the V oO 
America ntrod ed a new pr 


weekly half-hour lectures in English broa 


The Forun lectures, broadcast in 
(both successive and concurrent) seri 


format, are designed eventually to cover a 


the major fields of knowledge or iltural 
activity in which the United States may be 
onsidered pre-eminent, or in which knowl 


edge of the American experience an 


sults, yet it would not interfere with the 
pride of the scholarly Ph.D. The D.F.A., is 
already in existence as an honorary degree, 
ind many music and dramatic departments 
have accepted it as a degree for their prac- 
ticing artists. The D.F.A. would, of course, 
designate the artist-teacher from the field 
artist 

As a member of the College Art Associa- 
tion, it is my duty to help promote art in 
America. If this is to succeed there can be 
no snobbery or false pedestals. The studio 
person must be recognized as an equal 
innovator and teacher, by demanding that 
the B.F.A. and M.F.A. be extended to their 
n, the D.F.A. If this is 


possible, then the first two degrees are 


logical conclusi 


worthless. Terminating with the M.F.A. is 
idmitting that the art field is inferior, and 
that the teaching problems involved in the 
fine arts area are less than those in related 
helds. The College Art Association could 
its purpose by openly consider 
ng and supporting this matter 

| realize that there are many good 
reasons for considering an M.F.A. termina 
tion, but it seems that contrary demands 
are greater. No degree can assure greatness 
n art, but perhaps it can assure qualifica 
tions for teaching art. Otherwise, why give 


‘ 
| 


egrees at all 


JAMES A. LEEDY 


since the progra s intended to appeal 


il abroad, no con 


1g 

ssions are made in subject treatment to 
the more popular interests of a mass audi 
ence, Each Forum lecture is written and 
voice-recorded by a leading American a 
thority in the I 1 under discussion 


The Voice of America’s objectives in 
undertaking a project of this nature were 
to help establisl ntact between America’s 
foremost academic and cultural figures and 
their counterparts abroad, 


current American trends and 





in the arts and sciences, and 


to gain added appreciation and respect for 


American intellectual achievement by dis 


play ng its best products. It was also be 











lieved that a program so conceived could 
serve to stimul 
behind the Iron Curtain a 


ate among the intelligentsia 
greater aware 
ness of patterns of thought and creative 
endeavor differing substantially from thos« 
to which they are restricted. 

In order to assure ourselves of compe 
tent professional advice in the selection of 
both subject matter and speakers for each 


“Forum” i 





series, we have recruited reputi 
ble authorities to serve as series coordina 
tors. Coordinating responsibilities include 
not only recommendations concerning pro 
gram content and the nomination of pat 
ticipating lecturers but also the editing of 
received to balance 


manuscripts provide 


and perspective for their presentation 
within the context of a series 

To date the Voice of America has pre 
pared Six series OF 


Forum” lectures, tw 


of which are currently on the air and not 
yet completed. The first was a 16-progra 

series in the field of Medicine, the second 
a 10-program series on Music in t/ 
United States, the third a_ 14-progra 
series on Education in America, and th 
fourth 
the Behavioral 


a 20-program series in the held of 
Science The two series 
which are on the air at the moment 
ll-program series on Chemistry and a 
program series on American Lau 
Three additional series 


‘ 


course of preparation are 


Visual Arts Program 


Dodd 
gram will be 
March 15 
the list of topics and speakers 

Bartlett Hayes will open the series witl 
a_ halt entitled “Art and 


Life in the United States’ which will give 


Lamar reports that the art pr 


ready to begin 


soon after 


As it is now planned here is 


hour 


prograr 
general information of an 
type. The topics that follow are: Edgar P 
Heritage of Our Paint 
Draftsmen LeRoy 
and Contribution 
Saarinen, “Colle 
Carl Zigrosset 
“The Museum as 
Dodd will 
with ‘Art 


Richardson, “The 
ers, Sculptors, and 

Influences 
Extreme Orient’; Aline 
tions of the U.S.A 
Prints Leslie Cheek 
Center.’ Lamar 

’ 


Davidson, 


a Community 


ntroduce the program dealing 


series on American Architecture, being 
oordinated by Dr. Henry Russell Hitch. 
cock, Chairman of the Department of Art 
at Smith College; a 15-program series on 
the Physical Sciences, being coordinated by 
Dr. Elliott W. Montroll, of the Institute 
of Fluid Dynamics and Applied Mathe- 
natics at the University of Maryland; and 
the Visual Arts series being coordinated by 
Dr. Lamar Dodd, Chairman of the Depart. 
ent of Art at the University of Georgia, 
Forum 
anuscripts an? tapes is not limited 
to short-wave broadcasting. The Voice of 
America makes both the tape dubbings 
ind manuscripts available on request to the 


Inf rmat 


The potential usefulness of the 


on Agency's posts overseas, where 


they are put to a variety of uses which in- 


placement of the tapes with local 


networks for rebroadcast locally in English 


translation of the scripts for rebroad- 


t in the local language, loan of the re- 


lings to colleges or institutions for 


lassroor r seminar use, and placement of 


the scripts either in English or in transla- 


tion with local editors for publication in 


newspapers or scholarly journal 
Response to the ‘Forur lectures from 
verseas audience has been most en 
WALTER NICHOLS 


Forum Editor, V oi t America 
/ da Sial Intormat , {gency 


Victor D'Amico will speak on 


the elementary and secondary aspects, 
\ Weller on the higher leve Lloyd 
Good: Art in Mid-Century Society 

M rd Meiss The Role of the Art 
Historian’; David Campbe The Deco- 


rative Arts and Crafts’; George Nelson 
Design’’: Clement Greenberg, 
Abstract Art John Baur Che Relation 
of Abstract Art to Nature’; McNeil Lowry 
Foundation The | 
the Arts of the United States 


MOMS 


- Henry 


Hoy Sculpture in Mid-Century’; Lamar 
Dodd and another painter to be announced, 
Some Disk iplines of the Painter James 
Johr 1 Sweeney, “The Function of Art 
Crit Thomas Munro, ‘The Arts and 











Myrtilla Avery 1869-1959 


With the death of Myrtilla Avery in 
April 1959, at the age of ninety, we have 
lost one of the pioneers and prominent 
figures in art education in America. Her 
frst training had been in the Classics but 
she had always been attracted by the arts 
and during the early years of her careet 
when she worked at Albany in the Uni 
versity extension programme of the State of 
New York, it was due to her that the fine 
arts were introduced into this programme 
From 1912 on she turned her entire atten 
tion and efforts to the history of art and 
fry 


for twenty ve years she was associate 


with the Department of Art of Wellesley 


College, directing it as Chairman from 
1929 to 1937. A strong advocate of the 
nethod of instruction, initiated by het 


predecessor Alice van Vechien Brown 
which combined the practice of art with 
the study of history of art. she develope 
this method, while at the same time en 

] 


larging the curriculum and 


establishing a 
programme rich and varied in its offerings 
Generations of students bear witness to het 
outstanding qualities as a teacher, an exact 
ing one who demanded and obtained high 
standards of performance, a teacher who 
was able to communicate her enthusias 
ana stin ulate r stu le nts by her wn 
example as well as by her very personal in 
terest in their efforts and achievements 
Her close issociation with Protess¢ 


Rufus Morey, her great admiration for h 


were perhaps largely responsible f t 
tracting her to mediaeval art in w h she 
nade her maj ntribution as a i 
beginning with het portant study on the 


Alexandrian style at Sta. Maria Antiq 
and continuing with her corpus of the I 


ultet Rolls of South Italy and other studies 


Failing health and other duties prevente 
her fron mpleting the study w was 
to accompany the volume of plates of the 


Exultet Rolls, but her contribution to 
scholarsh p in this field goes b 
own published works and as Rufus Morey 
wrote at the time of Miss Avery's retire 
nent from Wellesley 


phase in the development of American 


There is scarcely a 


scholarship in mediaeval art that does not 
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Portrait of Myrtilla Avery 


A miniature on 
vory painted by Artemis Taushaniian in 1938 
ind presented by her to the Museum of 


Wellesley College where if now hanas 


DCcal S( ¢ 
Myrtilla Avery 


Miss Avery's firm belief in the fine arts 


print of the influence of 


as a separate and full grown discipline had 


} ner a staun Supporter of the ol 
lege Art Association from the early days of 
its creation. When she was relieved of her 


exacting duties as teacher and administra 


1 
tor she was able to 


ievote more time to 
this organization. She was vice-president of 
the Association from 1941 to 1944 and 
ontinued to serve as a director until 1947 
In 1949 she was named an honorary dir 
tor in recognition of her numerous serv 
es. In 1941 when the Association decide 
to create a new periodical—The CoLLeci 
ART JOURNAI which was to be devoted t 
subjects connected with the teaching of 
art in colleges and function as an organ of 
the Associati n M ss Avery was asked to 
pe its first ¢ tor for a veal 

All those who knew Mpyrtilla Avery 
and her friends were as numerous as they 
were varied—will long remember the 
personality, her loyalty and 
levotion, her generosity, the keenness of 
her mind and of her humor, her dynamic 
tality, her unbounded interest in people 
i us especially wh 


id the privilege of working with her, owe 


Dumbarton Oak 











Edgar C. Schenck 1910-1959 


The untimely death of Edgar C1 
Schenck left his many friends and adn 
deeply sorrowful and regretful 
been few museum directors as 


universe 
esteemed as he, but even more apparent 
the fact that he had so many close friend 


in the profession. For a few years 


secretary of the Association of Art Museun 


alg 


irers 
} } 
There have 


t\ 


S 


he Was 


Directors and its president from May 
1958-59. He was just 49 years old when 
he died of a heart attack on November 1 
1959, at Istanbul, Turkey, while on his w 
back from a lecture tour for U.S. I. A. is 


Pakistan. He was born in 


Hot Springs 


Honolulu Academy of Arts (1934-47). 
Smith Co Museum of 


lege Art (47-49), 
the Albright Art Gallery ('49-'55) and 
fro 1955 until his death he was the very 


tor 
ctor 


His special 


P ynesian 


of the 


Brooklyn Museum 
art interests were Oriental and 
arts and 


western painting and 


nad ontributed articles to the {merican 


Journal f Archeology, the ivt Bulletin 
nd the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL as well as 
to t ations of the various seums 
wit vhich he was connecte 


A I rial 
B klyn Unitarian 
n December 


»k pia 
Church 
6th. The church was 


service tor 





nN 
on 


friends who 





North Carolina, was graduated ft N with his many ime 
Princeton University in 1931, was elect ind far to f{ t 
to Phi Beta Kappa, and received an MFA I s ory and the minister then read 
n 1934. After his marriage to Elizabet wing | n which w a family 
Lupton Pike, he left to become D t 
PIED BEAUTY 
G! 4 G a for | if 
For sk COK] a? ded 
Fors moles a rm 
Fresh-firecoal cl J 
Lana pl d ] 1 plou 
ind ti rad a if¢rin 
All ti cou 
Wha ’ ch d ) 
With f / j 
He her ’ ‘ 
} , 
G Ma HOPKINS 
ADELYN D. BREESKID 
Baltimore Museur { 
Deaths of Colleagues Alt formerly on tl ty of 
Wilhelm Koehler, retired Ha the R Island School Design and 
ulty member and scholar in the t Indiana University on a joint 
Medieval art, died in Munich in N t with the Department f 
ber while planning another n t Fine Arts g y 
Carolingian miniatures New O ns on February 9t urns 
Chandler Post, also a retire H if n ident in Te 
faculty member, died in Nove He He w ears old. A fre itrib 
was at the time preparing the 13t t to CA] e had recent ere 
of his History of Spa Pan . nd wa tively gaged in 
William | Suida, authority ta Vriting He § sur ed \ \ WwW 
Renaissance masters and curator of res Rot Alford, Chairman of t Depart 
for the Samuel H. Kress Foundation ( t Art at Tulane an ember of 
in New York on October 30, aged 8 CAA’'s B 1 of Directors 
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COLLEGE MUSEUM NOTES 


’ 
Acquisitions 

Height precedes widtl Chinese, Statue, Late Ming Dynasty. Ivory 
Paintings are l on canvas unl ther OF MIAMI 

vise note Chinese, Pair of Famille Noire | 


Kang Hsi, Ching Dynasty. U OF MIAMI 

Chinese, Screen, XVII c. 92 * 185” U OF 

ANCIENT AN FASTERN MIAMI 

Egyptian, Figure group (three male and 
one female), Middle Kingdom, 1900 
800 BAC Basalt 17 . 14 I oO! 

Chinese, Land be by Wang Yian Egyptian, Male Head, Middle Kingdon 

Ch'ing Dynasty. Ink and colors on paper IX-XII Dynasties. Stone, H 31," IN 


1 MICHIGAN 


DIANA Il 

~— M ae p Egyy a i | i Pt 11¢ 
nd Budd mple, style of Wang Bi pias 
Meng, XVIII Watercolor n lk Ets os ab Goal Liow, late XV} 
11 Gitt of Mr. and M1 B.C.H OF PENN’A 
Rolt K o G Buddhist Head, ca. Yc. § 

‘ . . Ret H WILLIAMS 
Mon Kuan 1 Ja M Land by Tan 
XVII ; \ r and goua ae > lok with 2 on pa 
silk, 11% Gitt of Mr Mi mEAWA 
'K eGo K ean G? Ceran Silla nd 


R in, Fragment of a Male Portrait Head 


, : , - D S S . i Buda \ | Oo 
, | Bron H 3 INDIANA 
ie ; 

( M H D 

g \ 

( } R } . Hi 

Han D G i ( H IIc. Painte tucco 
ANA ‘ | s, H. 77” INDIANA 


( } I B | i 5 iW " 
é H OF PENN A 
I G P D Pre-( . Blad wised w 
lia 1 O S Green stone, | 


Gift of Mrs. Max Whitt 


1435. Bros OF MIAMI (1 











RENAISSANCE 
Painting and Drawing 


Bassano, Jacopo and Francesco, C/ 
the Home of Lazarus at Bethany, 38 
x 4934,” BOB TONES | 

Boel, Pieter, S##ll Life, 24% 53 
Anonymous gift. INDIANA | 

Bosch, 


perance, tragment. Oil on wo 


14144 & 1234”. Rabinowitz « YALI 

Bronzino, Agnolo, follower of, Portra 

Joanna of Austria, FI 

XVIc. Oil on wood panel ( 
131,” WILLIAMS 

Bruegel, Pieter the Younger, Kern 
Scene, Oil on wood 83 
Anonymous gift. INDIANA 

Carlone, Carlo, Crowning f § ] 


i 


Nepomuk, 213% 11” RHOI . 
S OF D 
Carrion, Juan Francis Var S [ 


672. 41 & 33” Gift of Messrs. Henry 


D Hill and Sidney Hill, N.Y. INDIANA 


U (Fig. 1) 
Pieter, Still Life, 1654 
52 INDIANA I 


Claesz 


Clérisseau, Charles-Louis, Temp t M 

nevva, Assisi, ca. 1759. Pen, wash an 
1414,” WELLs (Fig. 2) 
Admiral Sir Geors 


25” PRINCETON 


gouache 1034 
Richard 


Montagu, 


Cosway, 


an, ™ 





Hieronymus, Allegor) f Inter 


M eron, Isaac de 





2. Charles-Louis Clérisseau 


Temple of Mi- 
1759, Wells College 


rva, A ca 


above} 


isco Carrion Vanitas Still 


ina University err 


(y none Gerolamo Cry t, the Man 
¢ ' Oil on wood panel a 
R BOB ONES I 


Portrait of a Man (or 


rancesco 


I fa nposition ) s ? 
w “MS 

H Willia Jam Cau 4, Eas 
( len t, after 1759, 2314 x 194 
SMITH (Fig. 3) 

Hor ter, Melchior de, Fighting ( ch 
i4 . 3" PRINCETON 


Hoppnert hn, Mrs. Keith Jopt thes 


d ¢ < 25” SMITH 

H John, Portra M Fran¢ 
H larn Wt i?) i ru 4 ] dy 
§ 1d, 30 & 2434" OBERLIN 


Italian, Unknown Artist, X VIIc., Sssll Life 
Flowers 38l4 < 45 Gift f 

M H. A. Metzger ROLLINS 
] n I ndes The Annunceta Oil 


< 21” YALE 
Monnoyer, Jean B., Flou n Vase 
QUEENS 
Landscape with Pa 
ti Shore tf a Lake Pen 
India ink wash, 12'4 * 14° U OI 


Mik IGAN 














Fig. 3. William Hogarth, James Caulfield, Earl 
of Ch wlemont, after 1759, Smith College Fig. 4. Juan de Flandes, The Annunciation, Bob 
Jones University 

1 . ‘ ' j ; ? j 

I — nt J .- rom 7 : 4 ee Tie polo, G DM id wna and Child Sup 
71144” U OF MICHIGAN (Fig. 5) — at Angels. Pen and wash 

Perugino, School of, Madonna and Child ah ia. — , 
& lob {, Tempera on wor Vivar ni Bartolommeo, Madon ma ind 
panel (tondo) ian 36! 4 PRINCE , os ven sanecatemnng wood panel, a7 2 
wore 57g Rabinowitz coll. ¥ ALE 

Raeburn, Sir Henry, Corwelims Ell West, Benjamin, Thomas Astle, 30 
30 K 25” and Joseph Hum — 
peINCBTON Wouverman, Pieter, Landscape with Fig 

Romney, George, Portrai Ens gp try va / ye 6 Grey 6 
Read Offes 97% 43/4 aife of Bu din 2 X 33° WILLIAMS 
Minn 38 A Metener BOLLING Zurbaran, Francis le The Vision of St 

Saint Aubin, Gabriel de, L’Ados nd int } ‘J —— toe. 
Berges Lead point, pen an wn (Fig. 8) 
ink, white heightening on whit f 
RHODE ISLAND S OF D 

sassetta, Stefan Giovann Mad 
Annunc (fi the Mad 1 of Austrian, Crucifixion, Christ on the Cr 
the Snow’). Tempera on vw pan Mar md St. Jobs XVILTk Poly 
23%, 954" Rabinowit: ALI ro wood (gilded), life size HAR 
(Fig. 6) VARD, BUSCH-REISINGER 

Seghers, Her s, Der Talk. Si ‘ Austrian, SS. Augustine and Amby a 
12 (e). Etching with blue h on 740. ove HARVARD, BUSCH-REISIN 
linen, 414 ‘e OBERLIN (Fig ) GEI 

Sharples, Jan Ellen Wallace Sharpl Bohe in (prob.), Vesperbild, ca. 1425 
Dr Eli/ i Hu da Smit/ 179 Paste Poly romed we | ca 46 4( HAR 
934 16 ALE VARD, BUSCH-REISINGER 
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1 


—a rT | 


ss 5 >> > > ee 


6. Stefano di Giovanni Sassetta, Madonna 


A te, Rabinowitz collectior Yale Univ 


Italian, Madonna and Child, XVc. H.11 
and Two Apostles, XVc. H.17”. Painted 
wood. Gifts of Miss Adelaide Pearson 
COLBY F 7. Hercules Seghers, Der Talkessel, etching 

Netherlandish, Adam and Eve, ca. 160 erlin College 
Ivory, H. 74” OBERLIN 





Robbia, Andrea della, atelier of, Madonna Avery, Milton, Reading, 1934 CORNELI 
with fue saint Glazed rr ( h Donald, Oyen 1958 4] 55” 
lunette, H 16,” I 3214,” QUEENS Gilt f Mr. and Mrs. Roy Neuberger 

Robbia, Giovanni lella atelier I Ma M OLYOKI 

yoy tt WAP ? , ik 1354" 
donna and Child, St. John. Glazed “ASS 1 Woman Reclining, | I" 
terracotta, H.3244” PRINCETON Gift of Mr. Ira N. Langsan MT 
KE (Fig. 9) 
( FPichermap 17/5 


NINETEENTH AN 
TWENTIETH CENTURIES ( 
Paintina and Drawina Pet nd ink 1 or COLORADO ; 
“s Cropper, Harvey, Tired Hos 1 X 26 
Albright, Ivan Le L., | am He of Whom Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Roy Neuberger 
He Spoke, 20 X 26” U OF MIAMI MT HOLYOKI 











Daubigny, Land 
CORNELI 

Degas. W' oma 
Pastel 133 


Marion R 


Derain, Land 
f Mrs. M 

Diebenkorn, R 
U OF COLO} 

Gottleib Ad 


91 


4 S 
Gris, Juan, / 
Q 
Holty, ¢ ( 
8 l 8 Gy 
MT HOLYOK 
Hosiasson | 
633% 14% 


Hos asson P 
WILLIAMS 

Inab snunse 
Goua 1¢ n 
OREGON 

Kahn, Wolf, § 


391,” MICHIE 


261 


ADO 


‘> 


\ 


‘ Mr 


’ 
Ben 
{ , 
ro) 
Sonu 
\/ 
74 
r | 
ATI 





Fig 9 


Holyoke College 





Mt 


Mary Cassatt, A Woman Reclin ng 


Kirchner, Laburnum Tree, 1912, 40 
x0 Gift of Mrs. Gertrud A. Mellon 


Ink, wash 
MICHI 


( ualties, 1959 


and wax 134 2314" U O; 


24 


Lechav. Tames. 7T/ na lable 
4 Weiss 


Benjamin MT 


Mat Georges, R r Il Layn .) 
Bours 8 3," PRINCETON 
Matis l B 19% 4 a/, 

OBI 
M Alfred H. Young Girl. Oil on 
sition b 21% 11”. Gif 
t lor D 1 Hudson D. Walker 
COLB 
M Georges | d R 


oO} GEORGIA 











Orloff, Lily, Desolation of Grié f, i 
36” U OF GEORGIA 


Peirce, Waldo, Mayflou er Hill, 1944 
22 « 30” COLBY 
Picasso, Women in Blue, 1949. 391%, » 


3134” Gift of Louise and Joseph Pulit- 
zer, Jr. HARVARD, FOGG (Front Cover) 

Ronald, William, Samarui, 1959. 47 
72”. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Rubel 
WOMAN S COLLEGE, U OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA 

Roth, Frank, France, 
MICH STATE U 

Quirt, Walter, Gentle but Tragic Tears 
1921, 36 & 40”. Gift of Mr. Benjamin 
Weiss MT HOLYOKE 

Saito, Kiyoshi, Two-fold Screen: Ryoan-ji 
Stone Garden, Kyoto, 1957. Color wood 

(unique example). Each 

< 2'6” U OF MICHIGAN 

D. 7634 X51” 


1958. 58 < 68” 


cuts panel 

- 

Schneider, Gerard, 30 
PRINCETON 

Charles G. Combustion, 32 « 48" 
U OF GEORGIA 

Serpan, Iaroslav, Diluddaa 
PRINCETON 

Iaroslav, Ozl 

51” WILLIAMS 

Stamos, Theodoros, Monolithi 
24 & 2934”. Gift of Mr 
Weiss MT HOLYOKE 


Shaw, 
5144 « 6334" 
Serpan, Painting, 195 
38 
Portrait 


Benjamin 


Tschacbasov, Nahum, Sandra and Parr 
24 & 30” U OF MIAMI 
Utrillo, Auln sous bois, 1915-16 CORNELI 


Vaughan, Keith, Landscape with 


Fields, 1953, 9! 2 15” and Gr , 
Landscape, 1958, 25 XK 24” STATE U OI 
IOWA 


Whistler, Green Fields at Loches and 


The Doorway. Both watercolor COR 
NELI 
Sc loture 


Dalou, Jules, Angel of Death Carrying 
Child. RHODE ISLAND 
S OF D 

Despiau, Charles, Mme. Fontain: 
H.251/." PRINCETON 

Gross, Chaim, Balancing. 
COLBY 

Hatchett, Duayne, Space Form 
17” U OF OKLAHOMA 


Bronze, 1214” 
Bronze 
Bronze é 


1958. 25 


Flooded 





Fig. 10. Spanish Head of St. James, ca. 1240 
Walnut. Rhode Island School of Design 
Lipton, Seymour, Sentinel, 1959. Nickel 
silver on monel metal, H.7’ 534” YALE 
Mail! Tors of a Young Woman. 
Bronze, H. 3434” including base YALE 
Mallary, Robert, Prison Yard, 1959. Com- 
position stone in resin base, 8114 


734" SMITH 
Mirko (Basaldella), Totem Fieure Cop- 


per |” RHODE ISLAND § OF D 

Nadelman, Elie, Head of Woman. Marble, 
H.137/2" RHODE ISLAND §S OF D 

Rosso, Mino, Man in Motior 1934. 
Bronze (unique example), H. 2534”. 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Winston 

OF MICHIGAN 

Roszak, Theodore, Invocation II. Steel 
brazed with nickel and silver, H. 22” 
I 4” MICH STATE lt 

Zota Willian Mother and Child 
Bronze COLBY 

Exhibitions 

U OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY Apt from 


exhibition 
6-Apr. 3 


Pollock Inaugural 


Kroeber Hall Mar 


Ines Le 
Alfred I 
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COLBY Paintings by Susie Thompson 

U OF COLORADO Cc 
and European Painting 
June-Aug 

COOPER UNION Th: 
Color Will be cat Apr 19-Aug 

CORNELL The Gods in Asian Art ¢ 
Martie Young, 16 pp. 4 ills. Free 
Goya Prints Cat. Mar. 15-Apr. 10 
Fourteent/ Festival of 
Arts Apr.-May 

DENISON Architecture Today May 17 

GEORGE WASHINGTON U Improt 
Greek Fragment 
Ruzicka, Feb. 7-29 

U OF GEORGIA Ancient Coins Feb 
15 
Taos Artists Paintings Mat 


American Indian 


ntemporary 


Contemt 


paintings by Vi 


15-Ag 


a1 


Dec 


Logic and Magic 


at 
Oct 


rar) 


; 


ncenz 


Mar 


Yt 


U of Georgia Archaeology Dept Apt 


40) 

HARVARD, FOGG Etching 
Feb 
Graphic Self Portrait t the Tu 
Century Feb 
Muslim and Indian Art: Color G 
ines Feb. 1-Mar. 31 

INDIANA U Recent Work | im 
Printmakers Feb. 1-17 
Four Cratt 
The Pes ni t Form in ¢ 
Mar 1 A 


val: Contemporary Paintines May 
LEHIGH Mosaics and Paintines by R 


Galluce Wala Peirce ind ¢ 
Ward Jan i-Feb. 20 
Paintings and Drawings from 
man Collection Feb. 2-Mat 4 
U OF MIAMI Mariska Karasz, Albert | 


Jacques Wolfe Feb. 9-Mar 
3000 Year f Colombiar 1; 


ized by | § Miami. co-sponsore 


International Petroleum. Cat. M 
Apr. 24 

U OF MICHIGAN Clay Forms Apt 
15 
Images at Mid-century Selected by 
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American 


and Drawing 


by 


15 


Artifacts, assembled by 


lol nson Sweene 
Apr. 13-June 12 
MILLS Sculpture and Prints from the Col- 
lection of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Schaefer- 
Simmern Jan.-Feb 


Phot hr } . 
Olos by Clarence 


y Cat. 24 pp. 4 ills. 25¢ 


Laughlin Mar 
Venetian Drawings, 1600-1800, from 
the Collection of Janos Scholz Cat. by 
Janos Scholz and Alfred Neumeyer, Apr. 
6-May 11 

U OF MINN 
W orld, 
Schools, Jan 
Three Japan 
6 
Fiber, Clay and Metal Mar. 9-Apr. 3 
Young Collectors Mar. 9-Apr. 3 

MT HOLYOKE French Prints from the Kam- 
berg Collection Cat. 8 pp. 5 ills. Feb. 4- 
18 
New Sculpture Now, in collaboration 
with Smith College Museum of Art. Cat. 

22-Mar. 23 
Women Painters Apr. 10-May 8 

U OF NORTH CAROLINA WOMAN §S COLLEGI 
The Pursuit 
Annual Arts Festival 
Feb. 22-Mar. 22 
The 23rd Annual N.C. State 

n Apr. 5-2¢ 
Ellen Cohen, Paintings and Drawings 
Mar 
Eva Hamlin Miller, Paintings Apt 
Francis Hamabe, Serigraphs May 

OBERLIN The Best of Pink 
by Arthur E. Princehorn 
tographer. Mar. 11-Apr. 1 
Netherlandish Manuscripts Apt 
15 


is Ow 
Public 


DULUTH BRANCH This 
work from Duluth 
12-Feb. 7 


Americans Feb 


10-Mar 


36 pp. 6 ills. Feb 


md Measure Excelle NCE 


exhibition. Cat 


Photographs 


College Pho 
22-May 


M-59, Malersammens- 
lutningen, a collection of works by eight 
Danish artists. Apr. 10-May 10 

U OF OREGON T/ Moscow Art Theatre 


I Oo! 


OKLAHOMA 


photographs lent by the U of Miami for 
t} Ore ” irs the T he ire Festit 1i 
(other exhibitions for this festival were 
listed in Fall and Winter CA]) Feb 
>] 

U OF PENNSYLVANIA The Wonder and the 
Horror t the Human Head Opened late 
Mar 











QUEENS First Survey Exhibition on the 
Growth of the Queens College Art Col 
lection Will be cat. Apr. 18-May 20 

RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE Res 
rospective Exhibiti I] of 17 Pai fin Dy 
Jack Levine from 1937 to 1960. Will be 
cat. Mar. 4-23 

RHODE 
Baroque Ceramics from the Museun 


Collection Mar. 18-Apr. 17 


Contemporary American Painting A 


Cross Section Apr. 27-June 12 

SMITH Prints by Pica Feb. 12-Mar. 23 
New Sculpture Now Organized by Smitl 
for exhibition at Mt. Holyoke, Feb 
Mar. 24 and at Smith, Apr. 6-May 9 
Cat 

STANFORD Richard Diebenkorn, Robes 
Motherwell, Bryan Wilson; Thr 5 

rd Alumni May 27-June 19 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, EDINBORO, PA 
Pennsylvania Water Color Show M 
20-Apr. 13 

YALE Musical In 
Feb. 19-Mar. 27 
Painting 
lected by Yale 
18-June 26 


Alumni Will be cat. May 


Bulletins and Catalogues of 
Collections 


COLBY Inaugural Exhibition of the « 
College Art Collection 214 items 
ills., 1959 

OBERLIN Allen Memorial Art Museum Bul 
letin, XVII, 1, Fall, 1959. Includes arti 

Oberlin’s Head of an Isis Priest 

of the Second Century A.D.” by C 

nelius C. Vermeule III and Dhree 


Young Americans,’ exhibition held in 


les on 


Spring, 1959. 36 pp. 8 ills. $1.2 
Allen Memorial Art Museum Bulleti 
XVII, 2, Winter, 1960. Entire issu 
An Exhibition 


pp 39-69. 34 is 


voted to catalogue ft 


Renaissance Jewels 


U OF PENNSYLVANIA Expedition, the Bui 
letin of the U Museum, Il, 1, Fall, 1959 
Contains ‘The Tiwi Dance ror t 
Dead”’ by Jane ( Doodale Tiwi 
Burial Poles as Sculpture by James 


House, Jr., “The Wine 


Industry at 


ISLAND S OF D Renasssan mda 


Gibeon: 1959 Discoveries’ by James B 
Pritchard The Clue of the 
Feet by Rhys Carpenter, and other arti- 
cles. 40 pp. 51 ills. $1.00 
Pied Negras Archaeology: Artifacts 
Caci nd Burials by Willian 
1959, 245 pp. 69 ills. $5.00 

RHODE ISLAND S OF D Museum Notes, XL, 
», Dec. 1959 Includes “A Portrait of the 
Emperor Hadrian”’ by Cornelius Ver- 

Repos A Portrait of 
Berthe Morisot by Manet’’ by Bernice 
Davidson. 12 pp. 3 ills 

YALI University Art G alles Bulletin 
XXV, 2, Oct. 1959. Contains “Houdon’s 
Marble Bust of D’Alembert’’ by Charles 


Sey! r, Jr 


Missing 


ele and ‘Le 


Sseurat and 
Chavannes” by Robert L. Herbert and 
Three Paintings by Edward Hicks” by 
John W. McCoubrey. 29 


pp. 20 tills 


Personnel Changes 


Tugwell nas icéd 


| as Assistant to the Director 
OF NORTH CAROLINA WOMAN §S COLLEGI 


OKI OM Llovd 


J s E. Tucker was appointed Curator 
Weatherspoon Art Gallery in 
Sept 59 


Building 


OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY Inauguration 
Kroeber Hall, designed by 
Gardner Dailey (see Exhibitions) 


OF NORTH CAROLINA WOMAN S COLLEGE 


Dhe w Weatherspoon Art Gallery 
pened in February, houses the le 
tion w 1 includes modern paintings, 
textiles, and gifts from the Cone Colle 
tion. A dedication exhibition being 


1 for October 1960 
Print Col- 
ection is now housed in the newly re 


Print Room and Art History 


OF OKLAHOMA The Museun 


Ne 
WESTMAR COLLEGE Le Mars, Iowa, has 
1 
opens new one-roon exnipition gal 


ted in College Library Building 


YALE The Gallery's third floor is closed to 


tblic until May 18 for air-condi- 
tion nd remodelling 
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GIFTS TO INDIANA 


At the end of 1959 the Fine Arts De 
partment of Indiana University received 
from alumni and collector friends a nut 
ber of important donations of works of 
art as well as cash contributions for the 
levelopment of its future art museun 


which 1s to be 


) 


inaugurated in 19 witl 
the completion of the large new Fine 
Arts Building on the 


ington. Among. the 


campus at B 
paintings were 
Pieter Boel and a Pieter Breughe the 
younger, given anonymously and a large 


Spanish still life by Juan Francisco Carrion 


given by the Berry-Hill Gallery New 
York (see College Museu Notes). A 
member of tl lepartment gave a grouy 
of primitive sculptures from var 


tures. Contributions to the William Lowe 
Bryan Me rial Fund by an anony 


alumnus were used for purchase of Asian 


works from Japan, Korea and China 

well as a late Roman head (see ¢ ge 

Museum Notes) 4 Tanagra statuette 
small Etr in bronze figure were given 





Head, from Vera Cruz 


Late Archaic 


Stafford Gift 


One of t most important donations 
f tl year ume from Mr. Frederick 
Staffor f New York, whose collection 
ranges from Mesopotamian antiquities to 
French moderns. His generous gift t 

ne twenty-five objects included an 
tiquities ym Egypt, Mesopotamia, Luris 


ppadaocia and Rome as 
well as a group of African, Polynesian and 
lumi pieces, also a fine Gand 

ira head in stucco, and a portrait draw 
ing by Modigliani, considered to be of 
All of the 


preces il 


Staftord gift 

















Gandharan Head of a Buddha, stucco, 3rd-4th Egyption Head of Royal Personage, dark grey 
cent. AD, h: 9” yranite, Ptolemaic Period, h: 10'/,” : 





Cappadocian Votive Statuette with 4 Figure 
Bronze, brown patina. Ist Millennium BC, h cal t Statuette of a Horse and Rider, terra 
23/, + eometric Period. ca 800 BC. h: 7%” 




















COLLEGE ART NEWS 


CAA Annual Meeting 


The 48th Annual Meeting of th. 
lege Art Association of America was 


in New York on January 28, 29, and 


1960 with headquarters at the Shera 


Atlantic Hotel (formerly McAlpin, se 
XIX, 2, for prelin 
program). Slightly over 1000 persons 
Archite 
meeting jointly report 
registrations, making a total of over 


previous issue, 


istered, and the Society of 
Historians, 
the largest yet recorded. They ca 
43 states including Hawaii, many 
were from Canada and a few fron 
parts of the world. 229 schools 
and universities sent representatives 
libraries, 30 
Unfortunately, the lobby on 


utside the 
ture rooms was utterly inadequate f 
which caused frequent 
interruptions of the speakers and 


large crowds 
, on " : 
contusion, The “slave market” was 


than ever. Multitudes gathered in 


ors, lecture rooms, elevators, bars 


where except the business meeting, w 


as usual was sparsely attends 
CAA paid memberships for 19 
f I 
to just under 3000. The various set 


the Associations ( puDiications book 


1 ] 1 
placement, awards, annual meeting 
were carried out at a cost well wit 


total income for the year (dues 


tions, profits on book sales, a 
revenue from CA/J) leaving a sur 
about $2000 which was adds 
reserve fund The four issues 


{rt Bulletin cost $22.364.30. of 


$14,786.52 was paid from subvent 


special income, the balance of $85 
the general fund. The 
issues of the College Art lou 


$9076.34, of which $3314.21 was n 


coming fron 
advertising revenue, sale of back 
800), the balance of $5762.13 was 
from the general fund. It is planne 
change the title of CAJ to Art Jou 

ginning with the Fall issue, 1960. A 


is under consideration 





nuseums, and i+ g 


The following slate of officers was 
David 
Pennsylvania): 
Lorenz E. A. Eitner (Uni- 
rsity of Minnesota ) 
H. Hayes, Jr. (Addison Gallery of 
in Art) lreasurer John W 
(New York, N.Y.); Honorary Counsel 
Robert | (New York, N.Y.) 


Directors to serve until 1964 are 


the year 1960. President 
(University of 
e President 
Secretary: Bartlett 
Ameri 


Straus 


Herman 


Jean S. Boggs (University of ( fornia 
Riverside), Julius §S. Held (Barnard) 
Robert E. Herman (New York, N.Y.) 
Ss » | Lee (Cleveland Museun f 


Art). James S. Watrous (University of 


W is nsin), Karl Zerbe (Ff State) 
N nating Committee 1960 
| rt Branner (Columbia) Kenneth 


Museum ) 
lesley ) Forbes teside 


Karl M. Birkmeyer (Un rsity 


Donahue (Ringling 
S (We 
(Oberlin) 


} 1 that the me¢ ersnit ies be 

) t $15 ) for one $76.01 
tw ears, and $36.00 ft t ears 

4 g to the by-laws this | st 
tted to the members! ction 

t xt annual business meeting. The 
so recommenace 1 that on written 

t flues might b juced for 

1 retirement. It was ted to 

xt vear's meeting (49th) in Min 

at approximately the e date 

(e1 f January). The 50th annual meet 
ng vever, is planned for September of 


liately following the Twentieth 
International Congress of the History of 
will be held in New ¥ 
September 7-12. The National Committee 


the History of Art convened 


rk City 


ng the 
CAA meeting and arranged further plans 
International Congress 


A resolution regarding the terminal 
} 
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Resolution on a Degree for Artist-Teachers 


The M Art ( nfrerence 


that the M.F.A. or equivalent 


dwest College 


courses, and Delleves 
..D. or other doctoral degrees 


ways of measuring 





ss in elas The Conference i¢ 
plores tl tet ncy whicl has e« 
im some nstitut s [ geher i te 
ssume that t P D S an edi 
gree in all dis nes, and bel t 
t ch not be €d of te | 
¢ rs f poses otf 
( if =o staft posit 
» Py tion t gher acade 1K 
2 App int -¢ tenure pos ' 
| Midwest ¢ ege Art ( f 
velieves t t urtists b 
ged pt \ it q ty f ¢ , 
ind that ther y D nd 
here ex} pet t 
, +) | inne . 
wicere 1 ft I st sens tr ] 
, f ? ’ i i [ eT r ' 
A dopte t Midwest ¢ £ A 


Citation for Art Criticism in Newspapers 


tion. wit » 4 . ng 
on ¢ rest w g ed bh ' 
eT t ' toi . 
paper sta 
Ke t ( r the t 
+} , at 1's , 
roving t , n te ' 
the heln f < f the } 
t 


q t vit nw n 
S deservin s tation t 

no it to th t ) tf tie t ) 
ppointe DY writing t t in t 
ass¢ ition's New Y rk thie It 


be a great help to have clippings 


Course on Criticism of Architecture 


During the summer of 1960 Massachu 


setts Institute of Technology plans to offer 


a one week concentrated program entitled 


Ti} ry and Criticism n Architecture and 
Planni scheduled from July 11 through 
July 15. Interested persons may address 


nquiries to Professor Albert Bush-Brown 
it M.I | Ca bri ige sy, Massa husetts 


College is now conducting an 
ier Session in Vienna 
Session, Dr. Anton 


of the University of Vienna joined 


lo participate in this 


the staff of the Oberlin art department as 
ture! I f 59. Dr. Macku will 
teach ‘Italienische Kunst der Hochrenais 
nce s Manierismus und der Barock 
ealing with basic questions in art and art 
tory and the rt treasures of Vienna 


1alia Gouma P 


been appointed lecturer in the depart 


eterson 


Peterson, who came 
hens on a Fulbright 


grant, was instructor in art history at the 


Un ty tf W onsin, where she is 
} in for the doctor's exzree 
Visiting artist, B. Pickard Pritchard, re 
laced De W hitesid is teacher of 


e spent iS SaD eave 1Inting a 
tudying in Mex 

Ellen Johnson, Associate Professor f 
Fine Arts will give a series of lectures and 


Abstract Expressionism at the 


History, | 


ppsala Uni 


versity, Sweden in the fall, 1960. (Be 
f this assignment Miss Johnson has 
signed her editorship of College Museun 
\ effective fter the S eT ssue 


Visitin I ty pers it Harvard 
this sf ig Protessor 8S. Howard Hans 
ford tf t niversity of London who 
gives an undergraduate lecture course on 








Chinese art and a course for graduates on 
Daniel Catton R 
Worcester Art Museun 


who is lecturing on the changing vision in 


jade carving; and 


lirector of the 


French painting from 1880 to 1900. Fred 
Deknatel is on sabbatical, traveling in Italy 
and France 
Georgia 

Professor Mario J. Buschiazzo. head of 


architectural history of 
Argentina 


during the 


the department of 
the University of Buenos Aires 
winter 
rgia. An 
An CT in 


Buschiazzo acte is ad 


Was visiting § artist 
quarter at the University of Ge 
authority and writer on Latin 
architecture, Sr 
viser, Organizing course material in the 
art of Colonial Latin America for the a 
staff. Alexander (Ph.D 
Columbia University), formerly of 

Anne W 
joined the art education staff. The 


history Pickens 


the 


University of 


nave 


Michigan, and 


third year of the art department bi-weekly 


f 
public lectures finds them attracting over 
flow audiences. The lectures, whi 
a wide range of subjects, are presented by 
Dr. Lester C. Walker, Jr.. and Dr. | 
Hamilton Hazlehurst of the art history 
staff, with occasional guests 

Lamar Dodd has accepted a special as 
signment of assembling a group of broad 
casts on contemporary American A 
the Forum Series of the Voice of Amer 

) 


program on the arts. (see page 254 


Indiana 
Robert Laurent, sculptor, is on sabbatical 
leave during the spring semester. He be 
tus in June 1960 


omes Professor Emer 


but he will continue for one additiona 


year. During his absence this spring 


sculpture courses are being taught by 
Robert Mangold 
John N 


history of art for the spring 


Flaizik is visiting lecturer in 


received his training at the 
Fine Arts, New 
taught previously at the School of the 
Toledo Museun 

Rudy Pozzatti held a one-man show of 
his prints, drawings and paintings at the 
Walker Art Center in March 


Y ork [ niversity and has 


Karl Mart: 


held a one-man show of his 


eramics at the Louisville Art Center in 
April and at Berea College in May. His 
vork included in an American crafts 


show being circulated in Europe by 


Ray |] bson (Carleton) and Robert 
Barnes (New York, N.Y.) will teach 
rses in oil painting during the sum- 
ss ) 
Tulane 
S v we failed to note in previous 
es that the 1959 meeting of the South 
eastern College Art Conference was held 


t Newcomb College 


ist spring. The 


Tulane University 
whole progral was or 
ed around the theme of pe ple new 


to the ts in the Southeast. In addition to 


t uSual panels on studio matters and art 
t ind the keynote speaker, James 
} ’ Sweeney, the New Orleans hosts 


tne customary Danquet a 


Creole breakfast at the famous Brennan's 
npanied by early 
rs The 
ne old hand observe 


rning 
trouble with these 
s that 


the pe who know how to run then 


W never consent to do it again. Thus it is 
fone tor the first time At 
Donald 


organizer was 
Newcomb 

, | 

Paris, printmaker, has joined the depart 

semester 


spring replace 


James Steg now in Rome. Pat Trivigno had 


ne n show at the Jacques selngmann 
Gallery in New York. Ida Kohlmeyer had 
1 one n show of paintings at the Ruth 
W hit Gallery n New Y ork She has ac- 
pted a ymmission to paint a ral tor 


1 steamship built for the Lykes Brothers 
Dirk Hubers won the gold medal at the 
International Congress of Con 
porary Ceramics held at Ostend, Bel 
Donald Robertson's book, Mexican 
Manuscript Painting of the Early Colonial 
Period: The Metropolitan Sc 
Hist il Publications, New Haver 
was picked “Fifty Best Books 


1959, 





as one of the 


of 1959" by Graphic Art 
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Personnel Notes University Professor at Rutgers. the state 
university of New Jersey, and chairman of 
Professor Frederick Hartt, of the De the art department of Douglas College. 


partment of Art and Archaeology, Wash Holding degrees from Bradley University 
ngton University, has resigned his position and the University of Chicago. Professor 
as of July 1, 1960 in order to accept the Neal comes to Rutgers from the University 
chairmanship of the Department of History f Southern Illinois where he has been 
of Art at the University of Pennsylvania professor of painting and graphic arts 

Dr. Hartt will take up his new duties in Edward John Stevens, Jr. has been ap- 


pointed director of the Newark School of 
rhomas M. Folds, Chairman of the De Fine and Applied Art 


September 


partment of Art at Northwestern Univer Richard A. Kimball, architect and grad 
sity since 1946, and previously Art Di ite of Yale, is the new director of the 
rector at the Phillips Exeter Academy i American Academy in Rome. He assumed 
been appointed Dean of Education of the his duties January 1, upon the resignation 
Metropolitan Museum of Art beginning of Laurence P. Robert, head of the Acad- 
luly 1. He succeeds Sterling A. ¢ isen emy for the past twelve years 

who resigned last year to become President Joseph Louis Young, mosaic muralist 
of the Parsons School of Design vill be awarded an Honorary Doctor of 


Dr. | M J. Delaiss¢ n it ee I Literature Degree at the June Commence 





anuscripts at the Royal Library of Bel ment by his alma mater, Westminster Col 
git n Brusse is on the fa ty of ge, New Wilmington, Pa 
the Institute for Advanced Study at Prince Bartlett Hayes of the Addison Gallery 
ton for the rrent academic year. In Apr of American Art and secretary of CAA is 
Dr. Delaissé presented the Baldwin s¢ taking part in the Salzburg Seminar in 
nar at Oberlin ¢ ege on The | I American Studies. Later he will give a 
nated Book in the Low Countries ring brief lecture tour in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
the 15th Cent ind will return to this country May first 
Marc Chagall is serving as t-ir 
residence at Brandeis University t Se 
ster. Durin s residence, w 
tne tel s eS i gran iV b I A 
nths te S te the art X x 
cute a ceramic il in tl n s § 
rew library. ¢ g s the hrst tist t ( 
ul nted to t sidency. The prog 
is Deen Ma DOSS € Dy i gran 
Brandeis trustee, Mr. Jack I. Poss 
Samuel Adle the visitin t this 
year at the University of Illin it Urban 
Boris Mares erved as artist-in-! nce 
; , , i : 
tor the fall t t Michigan S ge 
versity _ 
Jeannine Hart is been appoints In 
Structor in Art at Randolph-M n é de Rivera truction 347, stainles 
Woman's ( ege tor the second semester tee 7X 34X24 From the exhibition New 
t 1959-60 wl Robert S. } Assist wv M t Holyoke Colleae Feb 
ant Professor, is on leave 22-Mar. 24 and a nith College April 6-May 9? 
Clyfford Still will be Visiting Artist at elected by Robert Parks, it includes work by 
the University tf Colorado during the slder tllery, Lipchitz, Lipton, Hare, Smith 
summer session |‘ () Noa R + Stankiewicz Berto 
Reginald H Neal has been t nte Boskir nd tne totalling 31 piece 
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Architectural Awards 


The award winners in the National Gi 
Medal Exhibition of the Architectural 
League of New York are as follows: ( 
laborative Medal of Honor: Mario J 
Ciampi, architect; Paul W. Reiter, asso 
ate architect; Isadore Thompson, structural 
engineer; Buonaccorsi & Murray, mechan 
cal engineers; Harold A. Wright, electr 
engineer; Lawrence Halprin, landscape 
architect; Anne Knorr, muralist, and 
Ernest Mundt, sculptor, for West 
High School, Daly City, California 

Architecture, Gold Medal: Ludwig Mies 
van der Rohe and Philip Johnson, for the 
Seagram Building, New York City. Silver 
Medal: Edward Larrabee Barnes, architect 
for the residence of John W. Straus, Pound 
Ridge, New York. Silver Medal: Eet 
Saarinen and Associates, for the Unit 
States Embassy, Oslo, Norway. Ho bi 
Mentions: Minoru Yamasaki & Ass ates 
for the McGregor Memorial Community 
Conterence Center, Wayne University, De 
troit, Michigan; Skidmore, Owings & Mert 
rill, for the Industrial Reactor Laborat 
Plainfield, New Jersey; Philip Johns 
the Kneses Tifereth Israel Synagogue, P 
Chester, New York; I. M. Pei and A 
ates, for the Mile High Center, Denver 
Colorado; Mario J. Cian pi, for the West 
moor High School, Daly City, California 
Richard Dorman and Associates, for the 
Vaulted Roof House, Sherman Oaks, Cal 
rornia 

Engineering Gold Medal Isadore 
Thompson, for the engineering of the 
Vista Mar Elementary School, Daly City 
California, Mario J. Ciampi, architect 
Silver Medal: B. M. Dornblatt & Associ 
ates, for the engineering of the Phy 
Wheatley Elementary School, New Or 
leans, Louisiana, Charles Colbert, architect 
Honorable Mention Severud-Elstad 
Krueger Associates, for the engineering of 
Davis S. Ingalls Hockey Rink, Yale | 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut, Eero 
Saarinen & Associates, architects; Ammann 
& Whitney, for the engineering of th 
American Concrete Institute Headquarters 
Detroit, Michigan, Yamasaki, Leinweber & 


A tes architects: Willian ( Be ker. 

for t engineering of Lambert-St. Louis 

Airport Terminal Building, St. | s, Mis- 

souri, Helmuth, Yamasaki & Leinweber 

Strobel & Rongved, for the en 

f Control Tower, Newark Air 

rt. Newark, New Jersey, A. Gordon 

irchitect; Frank Kornacker, for 

the engineering of the United States En 

Accra, Ghana, Harry Weese and As 

ts: Mullen & Powe tor 

the engineering of Lennox Square Shop 

ping Center, Atlanta, Georgia Toombs 
A ino & Wells, architects 

Sculpt Gold Medal Alexander 

Ca r, tor his bile for UNESCO head 


N Bernard Zehrfuss, arcl t id en 
’ 5 ’ M d “i R t | Ol i 
pture in the lobb tt In 

St Building, Chicag Sk ( 

Uw & Merrill, architects } neineers 


s sculpture adjoining the Connecticut 
General Lite Insurance Building, Harttord 
Connecticut, Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 


ind engineers; Sey r Lipton 
free-standing sculpture, Inland Steel 
Building, Chicago, Skidmor Owings & 
Mert rchitects and engineer 

Landscape Architecture Gold Medal 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, architects 
pe architects, and | No 

& t in land Signe 
t idscape architect the Con 

t General Life Insurance B ng 


Harttor Connecticut. Honorabl Men 
Robert Zion and Harold Breen, land 


M A Welton Be kett and Associates 


ts; Lawrence Halprin indscape 

tect r the landscape architecture of 

t West r High Scho Daly City 
Calitornia, Mario J. Ciampi, architect 


r 
Design and Craftsmanship: Gold Medai 
Hervey Parke Clark and John F. Beuttler 
architects, for the hand craftsmanship in 
building of the Christ Church, Episcopal 
Port Valley Calitornia Sai , Medal 
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Robert Alden, Muralist, for the design of 
the pulpit baffle in St. Mary's Church 
s10ux Falls, S uth Dakota Harold Spitz 
nagel and Associates, architects. Sv/ves 
Medal: Georg 


the building 


Nakshima, craftsman, for 
raftsmanship and furniture 
lesign of his wroom, New Hope, Penn 
svivania. H rable Mention Emil Fre 
raftsman, for the design of the sta 
glass in the rth ¢ hapel Colorad 
State University, Fort Collins, Colorad 


James M. Hunter & Ass ates. architects 


Burk LeBreton nd Lamantia hitects 
for craftsmanship displayed in the intet 
lesign and eq t of The 20th Cen \ 
Shop. New O ins, | siana; \ r A 
Lundy. architect, for the building fts 

anship shown in the design of the st 
tura framing I Gall Way § I I ture 
S Ww a sota | rida 


Other Architectural News 
A new edition of Landmarks, t sting 
f historic structures in the five 
f New York City, has come out under the 
airmanship of Alan Burnhar f the 


SAH. For copies address 


Society, 119 I St 

The new V | Arts Cent eing 

inned at H rd W ¢ pla ed on tl 
5 t Fa vw H Ss St t et 

t Fogg. I ( pusier 1S t g 

t Center w " rT. s first 

’ ; nt 

Last fall, f steps were taken 
founding Shaker, In which rey t 
se the Shaker b ngs at H k 
Mass., to yuse the Shaker co tion of 


ning, sponsored by the 


fine arts department on De b t 
Douglas Haskell, editor irchi “) 
Forum, and Willian Atkin, edit t 


architectural books, joined members of the 


fine arts faculty and chairman Robert My 
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ron, in discussing today’s tendency to de 
stroy natural landscaping to make way fot 
onstruction 

Ihe Erosion of Detroit” by Russell 
nteresting reading for any- 
with the 


of urban landmarks t 


Lynes, makes 


one concerned rapid destruction 
make way for park 
ing lots and superhighways. Harper's Jan 
Uary You 
Nashville 
formally opened its remodeled arts build 


ng on March 25. All 


taught in this building. The remodeling 


College Tenn.., 


art courses will now 


sturdy building in which 
much space was wasted, was planned as an 


example of what can be done in this field 


Additional ofhce and classroom space has 


been created by making two floors of the 
p y lighted two-story gallery. Upstairs 
lassrooms in the remodeled quarters are 
kept flexible by use of n ovable storage 


lividers. Classrooms will be used primarily 
Monthly exhibi- 


are planned tor the new 


for art education 


ourses 


gallery be 


t 


ginning this summer as an extension of 


Peabody's community service, in which all 


public events are free. The gallery will be 


pen daily. It is also proposed to provide 


traveling exhibits for public and _ private 
schools within a 500-mile radius of Nash 
e only charge will be shipping 
shows will be placed on de 


nit panels to accommodate school 





With a supplemental appropriation, the 


bids f he new lion dollar University 
t Ce gia art ling have been called 
[he structure in the contemporary idiom 
basically one-story, will contain 47,000 


square feet of space and will have the 
ost flexibility in its 


Features include 


interior arrange 


large skylighted 


painting studios, two auditorium-lecture 
an exhibition gallery in addition 
to specialized laboratories, seminar rooms 
ly rooms and offices. A 
roof garden area will be available for out 
loor classes in suitable weather 

Berkeley 
and University of North Carolina Woman's 


The new art buildings at UC 
College opened this spring (see College 
Museum Notes). At Ohio State and Indi- 
ana the new bi 


ildings are in progress 








Visual Aids 


The University of Chicago Laboraté 
School is developing sets of slides designe 


to aid 


in teaching specific techniques t 
students of various class levels. Sets in 
clude a mimeographed text plus a tay 
recording of the text for use wit t 
matic projector (the tape will change t 
slides). Each set is divided into the 
lowing sections: history of the é 

demonstration of the medium, student « 
amples done in the mediut Now und 
preparation are sets on woodcuts, D 


cement prints, wire sculpture, and 


| T 4 . 
enameiing These slides are expe 


have certain advantages over hlms and f 
strips in permitting the individual te 

to reassemble or revise the materi 
the needs of students from the elemen 
school to the college level. In 


by adding student work to the 


lirect relationship can be achiev wit 
the individual. The cost sl 
siderably below the cost of f 


quests for information should be 
to Harold J. McWhinnie, Th 


School, University of Chicago, (¢ gi 


Illinois 


An interesting brochure S » re 
ceived describing the Panora ( 
Art Program. a service of the (¢ 
Record Club rected to f § t 
haps of interest to college irt 


two 35 mm color slides of art work 


one of the world’s art sé s. (2 
slides are permanently fixe : 
Each set is accompanied by a har 

gl, 134, illustrated guide book wt 


1 by a curator of the part 


mbership begins with a t 


of the Louvre and a guide book written 
Germain Bazin, Curator-in-Chief. At 


time of writing, the cost of the project 
is $2.98, plus $2.98 for ea ) 
including guide book. Thirty-nin« ntl 


Neither slides ni 


xamined Dy the eairt 


units are planned 
jector have been « 
For further information, address P 
Colorslide Art Program, 165 W 


New York 36, N.Y 


39 W. 53rd St 


s completed the photography of ap. 


Sandak In New York 
itely 4000 examples to comprise 
The Carnegie Study of the Arts of the 
United States These slides will be 
nted under glass with full documenta. 
tion printed on the mount. A fully illus. 
trated talog has been published by Me. 
Graw-Hill this spring. The es will be 
idy for distribution during the year. Par. 
t § lies for sets are ava ye to col 

seums and libraries ft the 


( es Corporation of New York, but 


t “ not be nated free of charge 
Fren Cilivisation as Reflected in the 
Art t subject of an audio-visu pro 
rt fl ror sale t Ss s and col 
f Cultural History Rese Inc. of 
H N.Y It consists t rty il 
t tures in printed texts and 
/ narrations (Englis or 
| ) wit ical excerpts vell as 
slides The perio COV 
th rigins of O ntal art 
t. The iterial was assembled 


S g September 19 Rutgers Un 
\ laun 1 gi lat f n in 
t field ffering a Mast f Fine 
A equiring two y lence 
sizing high attainment tud 
) ind a Master of Arts degree 
ition. A Master's degree in art 
eing considered for t near 
‘ es were t tne cur 
1 fine rts at | ‘ | ersit 
t Septemb« Four are b Ses 
tw rt history surveys and tw studi 
nm painting and the grap! arts 
I f ining two are ire specialized 
rt courses 
A iny readers are already aware 


Bern Berenson’s Italian Villa, 1 Tatts 
queathed to Harvard University 0 
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his will. A Hat mittee nade ¢ 
hairmanshi f Paul Buck is draftin 
report on how 2 in best be S 
Plans now are fot study Center f st 
lents far enoug advanced § tney in 
work on their own id for mature 

s. The lit y will remain open to s] 
alists | ¢ sis W ll he ny 
} ne. Nicky M: no (familiar 

vho know I 7 ) has been apy t 


tory a¢ tment 1 Miss | I - 
Fogg lib n gone to Italy t 
gate th s 
The A. W. Mellon Education 
( table I ace y 
2) 100 T t pose t f t 
Carnegie In f Exhibit ( 
t P iS I 
years ( ' ] B 
sident the ( gie In 
t Mellon 1 Ww 
ree OF ¢ lr vals he 
S a w s wel 
x t epart 
$1500 Kate N Kinley M 
| VSI S f grad , 
( ge t | Aj ied Art 
ersity of | id to g 
ist t W s i 
ee! , f wins 
te , - 


ship will be it full-time s 

irt chosen aft ration Dy N 
ecutives of tl Brooklyn Mus Art 
School 


['wenty-one thousand dollars has been 





turned over to the Art Students League by 
the Alexander Shilling Fund. The money 
is to De ed for scholarships or other as 
sistance to students. Only income may be 
st The Fund will be administered by 
th League Shilling was a resident of 
Ne York 
» the * 
Qt intere 
r t ft t 
I tion 
wn ft 
( ite f 
I 
» tor 
, ° n | ’ 
4 ‘ f American A Ss re 
| £ t t § ) t ne 


J st gh July Che pro 
rR sign to introd ite 
ts t the tunities in the heid 

| terest write to t ( 


\ £ y is Dé S ul 
t K State Univ ty this y Both 
I tings prod t Ss 
\ s\ ¢ t gin S DeINgZ 
I » s will ink the etails 


x €a Ss ti f is tf the arts 
} | t 1ence } rit 
S It was f e college §s wn 





funds and a grant of $6450 from the Dan 


forth Foundation. The major purpose of 
the Symposium was to give familiarity 
with the creative process, and emphasize 
that it is a learned activity, thus encour 
aging experimentation. It is hoped that the 
Symposium will contribute to the current 
reappraisal of educational philosophy in 
America. Fifty faculty representatives fror 
colleges and universities in many sections 
of the U.S 
consisted of performances, 


were invited. The progran 
addresses, and 
analyses. In most cases, the 
both demonstrated 


cussed creativity in 


performers 
their talents and dis 
their own helds and 


experiences, as shown below 


Program 
A. The basic 


Elisea Vivas 


attitude Philosopher 
llo May 


development 
lo 


B. The sources—Psychiatrist R 


C. The operational 


Painter Jack Levine, poet John Ci 
ardi, composer, Roger Sessions 
dancer and choreographer José 


Limon, scientist George Wald 
D. The fulfillment (performances ) 
1. Exhibition of paintings by Jack 


Levine, month of March 

2. Bach’s B-Minor Mass by the 
Robert Shaw Chorale and Or 
chestra 


3. Dance concert by the José Limon 
Dance Company 

E. As the central discipline in edu 
tion—panel discussion “The Creative 
Process as an Academic Discipline 

F. Summation—John Canaday 


Several catalogs of Smithsonian Institu 
tion traveling exhibitions have lately been 
received. Noteworthy among these are T/ 
Art of Seth Eastman with a scl 
troductory biography by John Francis M 
Dermott of Washington University, St 
Louis; and Norwegian Tapestries, well il 


larly in 


lustrated with detailed photographs not 
only of the textiles but also of various folk 
art objects to which a second section 
the show is devoted. A complete listing of 
all catalogues published by the Smithso 


nian during the last seven or eight years ts 


ivailable trom the Traveling Exhibition 


Service, Smithsonian Institution, W ashing. 
ton D< 


If you are interested in Museum opera- 


ns, try Big Mu- 


Housekeeping at the 


seum™’ by Edith Iglauer, with drawings by 
Richard Rockwell, in the February Har. 
per an account of backstage activities at 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 


College Collections of Drawings 


Evidence of interest in the collecting of 


fine drawings by universities and colleges 


be found in the announcement of the 
exhibition of Old Master Drawings being 
| (March 17- 
May 22). As one might expect, a major 


uy es from the Fogg Museum 


Master of Flémalle (circle of ), Perugino, 
Tintoretto, Holbein 


Francois Clouet, Pous- 


sin (their new Bart/ f Bacchus), and 
Van Dyck. Princeton lent drawings by Car- 
pa Beccafumi, Piranesi, and Gian Bat- 
tista Tier From Smith comes the only 
Gruenewald drawing in America, from 
Bowdoin, a Breughel landscape, from the 


University of Lousiville, a Lanfranco, from 
from Cooper Union, an 
ind from the Rhode Island School 
Design, a Guardi, a Gian 
Among 


1] rs. Janos Scholz (whose article on 


Indiana, a Ribera 


Domenico 


Romney private 


nnoisseurship appears in this issue) has 
ent a Lorenzo Di Credi, a Pisanello, an 
Annibale Carraci and a Vincenzo Catena. 
Agnes Mongan (Fogg) lent a study of 
by Domenichino and Robert Laurent 


Miss 


preview on 


(In na), a Guercino landscape 
Mongan spoke at the members 


Mar 


Contemporary Prints from France 


Gordon Gilkey of Oregon State College, 
Corvalli Ore. who has previously ar- 
ranged exchanges of prints with Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Norway, 


including sending abroad 


ind Yugoslavia 


groups of prints by living Americans, 1s 


rganizing as the Eighth International Ex- 


} 


hange Print Exhibition, a group of 100 
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contemporary prints fron France. Most of 
the well-known printmakers from Adams 
to Zadkine are to be included. This ex 
hibition will be available for booking in 


the Central and Eastern states during the 
1960-1961 
rated at $85 per exhibitor 


season. Expenses will be pri 
including 1000 


copies of a catalogue. Prints will be matted 


n standard sizes; shij ping weight about 


200 pounds 


Columbia Gifts 
Arts and 


a University an 


The Department of Fine 

Archaeology of Columb 

nounces the acquisition of several gifts of 
r 


paintings The first of these is seven large 
of the Raphael tapestry 
Victoria and Albert Mu 


London. The pictures were the 


canvasses, COpies 
cartoons in the 

seun in 
gift of Mrs. Francis Henry Lenygon of New 
York City 


bia has had the benefit of Mrs 


[his is the second time Colun 


Lenygon's 


generosity Several years ago she gave 


Avery Memorial Library the Francis Henry 
Lenygon Memorial Room, with paneling 
from the London town house of the Earls 
of Warwick. The room is used for rare 
book consultations. The copies of the Raph 


hb 


ael cartoons are reported to have been 


painted by Sir James Thornhill. They come 
riginally from the Duke of Chandos, fron 


there passed to Blickling Hall, and then 


entered the Lenygon collection. The pi 

tures are still in their original carved and 
gilded frames, characteristic English wood 
work of the mid-eighteenth century, The 
pictures are approximately 7’ 10’ each 


Mr. Arthur O. Mojo has given the De 
partment its second gift 
Mundi 


attributed some 


This is a large 
Venturi 


Lionell 
years ag to Luca Gior 


Salvator which ( 


dano 

All the pictures are at present hangin 
in Schermerhorn Hall at Columbia Univer 
sity, in the corridor of the 


Arts and Archaeology 


rooms and 


Department of Fine 


Project for Young Printmakers 


The International Graphic Arts Society 
(IGAS) is planning a new project for the 
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assistance of young artists in the graphic 
media. University and college art depart- 
ments are invited to select the outstanding 
print produced by one of their students 
during the school year (beginning Septem- 
ber 1960) and to submit this to the jury 
of IGAS. Only prints would be eligible 
from which no more than ten impressions 
have been pulled should be 
marked numbered 
from 1/10 to 10/10. The jury will judge 


These ten 
artist's proof’ and 
these prints by usual standards with a view 
IGAS 


edition of 200 with the usual financial ar- 


of selecting one or more for an 
rangement. In addition IGAS proposes to 
make to the graphic workshop of each 
a donation of $1000 to be 
used at the discretion of the head of the 


selected print 


art department for fellowships, new 


presses, or whatever he chooses in such 
directions 

Those interested may communicate with 
Theodore J. H. Gusten, International 
Graph Arts Society, 65 West 56th Street, 


New York 19, New York. 


NYU Conservation Center 


With regard to the newly es- 
tablished Conservation Center at New 
York University Institute of Fine Arts (see 
last issue), 
has been announced starting in September 
1960 and leading to an M.A. in the his- 
tory of art and a diploma in conservation 
Fellowships of $2500 are offered. For in 
formation write to Institute of Fine Arts, 
1 East 78 Street, New York 21, New 
York 


further 


a four-year graduate program 


One Man Shows 


Harold Altman, the University of Wis 
consin-Milwaukee, showing at the Art In- 
stitute of Noriko 


Chicago, in February; 


Yamamoto, Dominican College, San Ra 
tael, Calif., oils, at the De Young Museum, 
San Francisco, during February; Lamar 
Dodd, head of the University of Georgia 
irt department, Grand Central Moderns, 
New York, during January; Robert Bev 


erly Hale, Art Students League instructor 








and curator of American painting an 

sculpture at the Metropolitan Museu: 

drawings at the Stamford Museum, Conn 

in December, and at Staempfli, New York 
in March; Paul Arnold, Oberlin, prints at 
Purdue University and at the Univ 
Montana; Howard Thomas and Jos 
Schwarz, University of Georgia, paintings 
at New Arts Gallery, Atlanta, during Jan 
uary. Hollis Holbrook, University of 
Florida, paintings at contempor 
gallery, New York, in Janu: 
Fussiner, Colby Junior College, at Non 

gon gallery, New York and Currier gallery 
Manchester, N.H., during March. Abrahat 
Rattner, Michigan State, 35 paintings (AFA 


Ford Foundation show) at Kresge Art 


> 








Center, Michigan State 


ACLS Grants 


Of the sixty-one grants awarded by 
American Council of Learned Societ 
scholars for research in the humanities an 
related social sciences, as announced 
February 1960, the following are in t 
field of fine arts or related areas 

Robert Branner, Department of Fit 
Arts and Archaeology, Columbia Univer: 
sity: The north transept of Reims Cat 
lral. Louise Cuyler, Department of Mu 
University of Michigan: A critical | 
raphy of Maximilian I as art | n 
Albert E. Elsen, Department of Art, In 
diana University Publication subsid 
Rodin’s Gates of Hell. Ralp! I Gi 
Department of History, University 
Minnesota Publication subsidy Phe 
Royal Funeral Ceremony in Renaissan 
France. Robert L. Herbert, Department of 
the History of Art, Yale University: Con 
sultation of unpublished documents 


drawings in France for a book on Georges 
Seurat. Carroll L. V. Meeks, Department 


of Architecture, Yale University: ¢ ple 
tion of book: The Age of Eclecti 


history of architecture in Italy, 1750-1914 
Milton C. Nahm, Department of Philos 
ophy, Bryn Mawr College: A study « 
aesthetic criticism. Richard Offner, De 
partment of the History of Art, New 


1 


York University: Giotto, a critical stylistic. 


ind historical investigation. Benjamin 
Department of Fine Arts 
Harvard University: A study of the classi. 

tradition in Western art John B 
Stearns, Department of Art and Archaeol. 
ogy, Dartmouth College: Publication syb. 


Rowland, Jr 


Reliefs from the Palace Ashurna- 


Foreign Tours and Study 


Syracuse University is offering an art 


Study tour of Japan from July 1 to August 


5 at a cost of $1590. Three hours of grad. 
t yr undergraduate credit may be 
t Those interested should write 
Thomas §S. Duffy Travel Organization 


Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse 2, N.Y 
Daniel Hopping is chairman of the 
60 SAH International Tour to be held 


Vicenza, May 6 through May 14. The 


progra will stress the work of Andrea 
Pallad and his contemporaries in Vj 

id the surrounding area. The 1960 
August tour will be in Bristol, Rhode 


The Courtauld Institute 0 Portman 
Sq., London W. 1, is sponsoring, under the 
n of Anthony Blount, a study of 

Enelis medieval architecture, with schol 
urers. The course is designed espe- 
for graduate students or peo} le witl 


r interests and will be held at Bath, 


| i to August 6. The cost is $135 
Apr itions are now being accepted for 
1¢ year 1960-61, tor the Scan- 


in Seminar progra The Seminar 
Junior-Year-Abroad program, a 


program, and a program for a 


Work may be done in Denmark, Fin 
Sweden or Norway, in the held of 

During the academic year 1959-60 

nals studying under the progran 
ed Lillian Rhodes of Columbia Un 

n the held of arts and crafts. The 
estimated cost for the year including 
from New York is $1740. Informa- 
tion should be obtained from Scandinavian 
S nar, 127 East 73rd St., New York 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Jacques Lavalleye raphy, heraldry, sigillography, numismat 


Introduction aux Etudes d'Archéologie et $s and chronology, which are often needed 


’ [ f ) ing orks 4 . 
d'Histoire de I’Art, 2nd ed r interpreting works of art. Proper em 


phasis is given to an understanding of the 
nyvain: E. Nauwelaerts; Paris: Béatrice-Na 
, After 





v : ‘ : : techniques of the various visual arts 
welaerts, 1958. 274 pp. B lefining the fields of art history and arcl 
This small manual first appeared in aeology, Lavalleye rightly included a brief 
1946. The introduction deals systematically but cogent section on historiography, sur- 
with the problem of the respective roles veying very briefly the work of the out 
of art history and archaeology, which often standing scholars who have developed 
urks behind the aca let i scene n Al eT these hel 1s 
ca. For Lavalleye archaeology is divided The monuments are then discussed in 
trom art history not only by liffering relation to their discovery through excCava- 
chronological orientation, but by differing tion, their control and protection by monu- 
emphasis. Archaeology is concerned with ments commissions, or their preservation in 
monuments of the past and their signif museums, libraries, and private collections 
ince for the development of civilization There are excellent brief bibliographies 
while the history of art ncontestablement under each heading, among which the bib- 
une branche de l'histoire deals with the liography on the various surveys of monu- 
artistic evolution of man. Although art ments is particularly good. Given the mon 
tory and archaeology are often ncerned ment, one must know its literature and 
with the same works of art, the art S here this is briefly surveyed on the basis 
torian searches for the role of the artist of information from the major lexicons. 
n the creation of art as well as the sig dictionaries of artists, and repertoires of 
nificance of monuments important for their monuments. In such short compass only 
beauty or value, while the archaeologist the briefest indication can be given of the 
nvestigates the general role of the mon enormous monographic literature in the 
nent or artifact in a culture without rea fields of art history and archaeology 
concern for its role in terms of value or The discussion of inethod, which harks 
mportance. Both disciplines, according t back to Tietze's famous book, Die Method. 
Lavalleye, have a common origin but wit! der Kunst chichte (1913) proposes the 
the passage of time have developed diffet application, along sound historical lines 
ent methods of work and critical prin of external criticism with all the attendant 
ciples. He laments that the dilettante and problems of authenticity. Internal criticisn 
amateur are ignorant of the true rigor of with the iconological analysis of the work 
scientific work. Unhappily, the archaeol the consideration of the work in terms of 
gist and art historian have not, as the his the artist and the period, and the evalua 
torian has, eliminated “this crowd of tion of the work from the viewpoint of the 
teurs or restrict t to some iv I ] ( itive t! 1 leads logically to 
such as genealogy, where they ar f the ncluding section upon the more difh 
less. One is left, as the author point t cult task of judgement and synthesis. Here 
with would-be art historians w st one again finds the tation of cogent 
erudition and t 1 to the winds ar works illustrating the more famous ex 
onfuse art histor rt criticisn iesthet amples of the exploitation of riticis 
and ‘‘ar ateuris nalysis, and synthesis by irt historians 
[here follows a Survey or the i Jacq es Lavalleye is professor of the 
hronological and geographical divisions University of Louvain, writes for Belgian 
f art history liscussion of the auxil students, now and then naturally empha 
lary helds of philology, palaeography, epig sizes in fact, idea, and bibliography the art 
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of Belgium; and as a scholar known for 
his work in fifteenth-century Flemish art 
he places weight in the areas near to his 
own interests in choosing examples to il 
lustrate his points. Nevertheless it would 
be a most useful book to require of one’s 
undergraduate students if they all read 
F:ench. 

H. L. THOMAS 

University of Missour: 


Reflections on Art: A Source Book of Writings 
by Artists, Critics, and Philosophers 
Susanne K. Langer, eciitor 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press 
364 pp., 8 ill. $6.50 

The school of thought of which Susanne 
K. Langer is an ardent adherent—Symbo! 


© 

Wa 

» 
< 


ism—and the position she holds in ques 
tions of aesthetics, demonstrated in the s¢ 

tions on aesthetic values in her PAz/ phy 
in a New Key, are too well defined to need 
further elucidation. The choice of the 
twenty-six essays presented in this, het 
most recent book, which deal with the 
nature of art, with the relationship of art 
to life in general and to human emotion in 
particular, and also with the process of 
artistic creation, is dictated by her own 
philosophical outlook. This is to some ex 
tent its strength but at the same time its 
limitation. The weakness consists not so 
much in the fact that any other leading 
aesthetician of our time would have made 
quite a different choice both of authors 
and of propounded problems—a_ choice 
which might, as is hers, be based on the 
conviction that the essays selected make 
some real contribution to art theory, either 
by way of a new idea or of clarification in 
an undefined and confused realm. Miss 
Langer’s main interest is in expression and 
semblance “which define art as a wholly 
created appearance’; in other words, the 
Art Symbol. Now, one may submit tl 

modern philosophy has conquered a sphere 
far beyond and deeper than the realm of 
the symbol. It is what Karl Jaspers calls 
the Chiffre in Being and Art (Von dey 
Wahrheit and Philosophie). But Miss 
Langer includes neither Jaspers nor Heid 


it 


egger, both of whom have given our time 
what are perhaps the most essential defin 


tions of artistic creation in its relationship 
to actuality. (The statements on art by 
Jaspers may be found in his book op 
Strindberg und Van Gogh, in his Philoso. 
phie (3 vols.), and in his study of Leon. 
wdo als Philosoph. The statements by 
Heidegger are contained in Holzwege 
especially in Der Ursprung des Kunstwerk 
and in Wozu Dichter?, in the interpreta. 
tion of Hélderlin, Erlauterungen zu Hélq. 
rlins Dichtung, and of Trakl, Georg 

thi: Eine Erérterung seines Gedichtes,) 
Nor are psycho-analysis and depth psychol- 
ogy represented with their efforts to come 
to grips with the problems of art and in. 
tuition. (Adrian Stokes: Michelangelo: A 
Study in the Nature of Art, and Greek Cul. 
ture and the Ego; Anton Ehrenzweig The 
Psycho-Analysi f Artistic Vision and 
Hearing; and the papers published in Psy. 
( mal) ind Contemporary Thought by 
Marion Milner and by Hanna Segal; also 
by Adrian Stokes in New Directions in 
Psycho-Analy 


gists such as Erich Neumann's Art and the 


Jungian depth-psycholo- 


Creative Unconscious, and The Archetypal 
World of Henry Moore; George Wingheld 
Digby's Meaning and Symbol in Three 
Modern Artists, and Symbol and Image in 
William Blake 
Rudolf Arnheim's study Art and Visual 


The Gestalt psychologist 


Perception and other papers of his are too 
well known in America to be included 


[he struggle in which the aestheticians 
of abstraction are today involved is an- 
other vital medium of primary knowledge 
about art and its meaning. ( Jean Bazaine's 
Not ur la Peinture d' Aujourd’ hui; 
Charles Lapicque’s Essa ur l' Espace, 

Art f ja Destinée Max Picard’s Die 
fiom rune der modernen Kunst; Michel 
Ragon’s L’ Aventure de l'Art Abstrait.) 

Publications such as lahrbuch fur As- 
th el k una Alls c meine Ku I] iu i enschatt, 
Stuttgart, 1951, 1952-54, 1955-57, or Alf 
del III Coneresso Internazionale de Estet- 
ica, Venice, 1956, and I] Giudizio Estetic 
Simt di Estetica, Venice, 1958, contain 
aluable material as well. But let us not 
make the same mistake as the author of 
this symposium. It is the great artist, the 


great thinker, who counts in his respective 
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than polen 





realm, and we find that Hindemith, Furt 
wingler, Casals, even Thomas Mann, have 
written profound statements on the art of 
music, and that they must not be left out 
when texts from his realm of exclusive 
knowledge are under consideration. If 
however, the editor felt that these texts 
were more easily available elsewhere, then 
it is dificult to see the point of this selec- 
tion, except to accentuate the school of 
symbolic aesthetics. What has been said 
about music is true also of the visual arts 
Kokoschka, Picasso, Klee, Braque, Mas 
son and others, have written penetrating 
and exquisite things in this sphere. They 
really have something primary and pro 
found to say on their subject. The Chris 
tian philosophers who have made their in 
vestigations into the essence of art and art 
appreciation in our time have similarly 
heen omitted. Berdyaev, Solovyev, and 
others (Romano Guardini's Uber da 
Wesen des Kunstwerks, 1948: Ernesto 
Grassis Kunst und Mytho, 1957: Hans 
Sedimavr's Kunst und Wahrheit, 1958. and 
Die Revolution der Modernen ur 

1955; Jacques Maritain’s Creative Intuttion 
n Art and Poetry, 1953; Etienne Gilson’s 
Painting and Reality, 1957). In this age 
f ours, when true greatness is sometimes 
eclipsed by the ceaseless activities of in 
numerable intellectuals, it 
is the moral duty of an honest searcher for 


, , 
specialized 


truth to give man a measuring rod for 
the essentially genuine and outstanding 
achievements in the field of the philosophy 
of art. Art is today a realm of spiritual 
activity in which freedom of expression 
and the adventurousness of the mind are 
basic requirements. Only two or at most 
three of the authors included by Miss 
Langer can be counted among those whi 
can meet this challenge and are in the 
ategory of excellence 


J. P. HODIN 


London 
Frank Seiberling 
looking into Art 
New York: Henry Holt, 1959. xvi + 304 pr 


186 ill. (4 in color). $7.50 
In a manner which is expository rather 


Frank Seiberling of the State 
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University of Iowa has written an intro- 
ductory text in art appreciation which is 
clearly streamlined for the 1960s. To one 
who learned his art history from Reinach’s 
Apollo and began teaching at the college 
level with the first edition of Helen Gard- 
ner's Art through the Ages as prompter in 
the wings, the present undergraduate seems 
highly favored when such an intelligent 
and stimulating book is available as initial 
guide. With, perhaps, Gombrich’s The 
Story of Art providing an historical frame- 
work to serve as complement, a semester's 
introduction to art is laid out in rather 
ideal fashion. A second semester could fol- 
low in the studio, whether the interested 
student can “draw a straight line’ or not, 
and the major and non-major art students 
thereby equipped with a solid foundation 
for later work in any field of humanistic 
study. Aesthetics, history of art, iconology, 
sociology of art, psychology of art, art and 
science would all be avenues demanding 
further exploration by those who were 
lucky enough to have their first interest 
furthered by Seiberling and Gombrich. 
Giedion, Arnheim, Hauser, Kepes, Mo- 
holy-Nagy, Doerner, Abell, Barr and Read 
would be able to keep the enthusiasm at 
high pitch and to develop it to maturity 

Looking into Art tends to stress contem- 
porary architecture and modern abstraction, 
to emphasize figures rather than land- 
scapes or still-lifes, and to urge the relativ- 
ity rather than the finality of aesthetic 
judgements—all in the interest of talking 
to rather than at the reader. The result, 
when the program 1s going at its best, is 
experience rather than indoctrination. The 
chapters, “New Directions in Secular 
Architecture’ and “The Medium in Paint- 
ing and Sculpture’’ may well serve as 
memorable Mark Hopkins logs for many a 
student or intelligent layman. A word of 
admiration must also be included for the 
illustrations, noteworthy for their aptness, 
their stimulating comparisons and con- 
trasts, and their pertinence to the reader 
who seeks the aid of art to integrate here 
and now with there and then 

The book is arranged with an increas- 
ng demand on the ability of the reader 
to look and see, and, despite a certain 

















amount of repetition, succeeds in prepat 


ing the way. The early chapters deal with 


such fundamentals as presentation and rep 


resentation and the relationships of fort 
and content. The body of the 


headed, not too clearly, Special Problems 
and includes the influence of medi 


word used in a much broader sense than 


may be familiar to the reader, with sub 
jective-objective facets and abstrac 
tic embodiments, and levels of approa 


Dox k is 


to art. Under medium, space, function and 


design in church architecture, se 
architecture, and domestic architecture 


discussed in some detail and the graph 


arts and painting and sculpture are rather 


summarily 
be a 


1 
the Levels 


appende d (Here Gombr 
coul 
(perhaps angles or aven 


would be a clearer word) such topics 


the nude and portraiture, self-revelation 


and expressiveness are discussed. Het 


more than elsewhere in the book, one 


needs to remember that a survey is n 
ntended, but a discussion of  selecte 
the known and seeks to lead to w 
and more significant areas. Logical rela 
tionship is not sought at the expens« 
Maintaining interest; for exa! 
revelation and expressiveness appear t 
rather isolated in separate chapters. | 


last chapters thrash out the pros and 


of how taste may be developed. Especially 
useful is the discussion of utility and 
abstraction in contemporary art. An ap 
pendix in which such words as beauty an 
greatness and style are briefly presente 
and the various styles paragraphed, and 
suggestive bibliography added for t 
who wish to read further conclude t 
volume 

From time to time small details cause 
the interested critic to raise an eyebrow 
Glass is said to be without structur 
strength. It would hardly be an overstate 
ment to say that this is less than the whi 
truth. Glass with  glare-resistant 
heat-absorbing qualities, synthet mate 
rials, glass bricks may perhaps no longet 


topics, which begins for the reader witl 


useful third party.) Under 


be glass in the traditional sense, but they 


would seem to suggest a more informing 


generalization 


A sculptor is said to ex. 
hibit sincerity" 


Is realistic lace textures, which rather 


of personality when he 


wds the aesthetic meaning of sincerity. 
nporary architecture is said to be 

re nearly the product of a « reative group 
than any other present day art form, and 
var Ss engineers and craftsmen are listed 
$s participants. But such contributors as 
t ciologist, the psychologist, and the 


gist are forgotten, despite Richard 
Neutra’s standing invitation to them t 


1 up, with the biologist in the chair 


l hapter on the graphic arts is an 
b] mary of techniques and usefully 
istinguishes drawing and painting, but 

title of the chapter Functionalism 


the Graphics Arts is not too clear 


ission of self-revelation 


provides 
expressive 
social-expressive values, but the rea- 
sing works by Calder and Lippold 
te personal characteristics of the 


ptors in considerable detail, and sum- 


ng the works of Giacometti and 
tz in the same connection rather 
| | Picasso's Gil 
Mirror (1932) 1s Said 


been inte rpreted by 


perhaps 
tly, not to have 
Dut one wonders if some of 
onversations with the artist 
the years wo 


e illumination. The }7 


Work quoting Christian Zervos’ con 
tion in 194 ome t 1. Indeed 
isonable limits, on wonders if 
peculations indulged in throughout 

the book as to the artists’ intentions mi 


t have been flavored now and then by 
tations, always of se caution 
t yeginner against their overempha- 


to the exclusion of later and even in- 


nterpretations. Early in the book 


t lings given to form and content 

but it is acknowledged that 

I e aspects fot in ides content 
thers content in les form 

It is not clear, however, when form 1s 

nsidered the evoker of ntent and 1s 

to possess both visual appeal and 


nt or meaning, why visual appeal is 
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ten 





followed by the word, esthetic, in paren 


theses. Is not the meaning also part 
the esthetic stimulus 

There are occasi nal awkwardnesses in 
Speaking of the 
read, 
1] 
it 


expression Or emphasis 


self-revelation Of art we spectator 
interlocked in 


ope aking of 


artist and subje t are a 
a mutually influencing way 
conographic elements, they are said to be 

, 


presented through symbols of action as 


iated with specific individuals. St. John 


the Evangelist in Memling’s Madon 


j snd 


Christ Child, and Sat is identihed Dy 


the poison chalice, which he neutralizes 





and transforms by the blessing of right 
Again, “the lack of objective precision 
and proor in interpretations of express 
eanings 1m arti ake it lesirable to think 
of them as ins ghtful hypotheses 
Most of the contrasts in form and/or con 
tent are stimulating in revealing hidden 
significances. Occasionally, however, t 


§ k treatment gets out of hand For 


exampie 
n expressive pathos for a 


nediately following poignant examples of 


ediaeval derivation 


ind the deta 


ind Lucretia, one by Cranach and one by 


Rembrandt, come dangerously close to sug 


gesting a respectful so what 
But, ¢9 Ter ny student who reads 
s book with attention and normal sen 
ty cannot I t have his hort 

widened The t te ot va D s 
t I mm I t 4 nt nt Savs s¢ ne 

Form is the root nstant.”’ Modern t 
eds no ionger i lerense merely 

planation WILLIAM SENER RUSK 

Wells Coll 

Antoinette K. Gordon 

The lconography of Tibetan Lamaism, +: 

Rutland Vern ; . f Tuttle 

xxxii + 13) 

e@ draw , $ 

Robert Reiff 

Indian Miniatures: The Rajput Painters, A 

Tre es of A 

Rutland. Verm . £ P : Tuttle 950 

pp., 12 pl. (10 in co $2.50 


Edward Hopper hardly qualifies 


Peter C. Swann 
An Introduction to the Arts of Japan 


New York: Frederick A 


220 pp., 169 i l in or 


Pr reger 1958 x + 
$8.50 
Tibet 


newspapers 


Because of recent happenings in 


which caused headlines in 


around the world, the public is becon Ing 


ncreasingly interested in learning more 
Antoinette 


book should be of interest to the layman 


about this region Gordon s 


ollector and student in 


ibout the complexities of Tibet's 


as well as to the 
learning 
religion and art. The two are inseparable 
1939 and 


has been used by count 


The first edition, published in 


ng out of print 


ess scholars and seum curators in try 


ng to identify the various deities of the 


Tibetan pantheon. Now the book is re 


published by Tuttle in a revised and en- 
larged edition 
Mrs. Gordon goes into the development 


it Buddhism into Lamaism and gives a 





lescriptive outline f the prin pal gods 
tracing the main features and symbols 
that are x to lenote each one A ce 
vensive illustrated list is given of the 
ritual objects, symbols and mudras (syn 


poses ) The 
Associate in Anthropology at the 
can Museu of Natural 


Tibetan relig 


author, Research 
Ameri 
History. s well 


uaiined to write n mn and 


} hed 
irt. Due to her enthusiasm and years of 
scholarly study this book will long re 


iim the authoritative w rk in this held 


R 7 pu 4 P au I fé ’ 
by Robert Reiff is the second book in a 
It is a 


excellent and 


new series {rt Tre uy A Z 
with an 
tion to give the background 

‘ 


for the more detailed individual discus 


twelve Rajput miniatures that 


Ten of the plates are in color and 





The miniaturists exe- 
ted paintings of delicate beauty in 


bright colors which are distinguished 

a mixture of sophistication and innocence 
1 

All this ts 


captured in these wonderful 


plates. The themes and stories told in the 








miniatures are graphically recounted by 
Mr. Reiff in a commentary preceding each 
plate. The originals of all the miniatures 
reproduced are to be found in American 
collections. I should like to quote Mr. 
Reiff’s last paragraph from the Introduc 
tion: “The earth and all its creatures are 
united with man in a panorama that is 
both intimate and timeless, for in the vil 
lages and temples and on the broad high 
ways one still may see the colorful pro 
cessions of stately men and women who 
inspired the Rajput miniaturists 

An Introduction to the Arts Of Japan 
by Peter Swann is a comprehensive survey 
The art of Japan is traced from the neo 
lithic period to the end of the Tokugawa 
period in 1868. The book is extremely 
well written with evident enthusiasm for 
the subject. The many illustrations are 
interspersed throughout the text but un 
fortunately several are not credited to the 
owner, be it museum, temple or private 
collector. Mr. Swann discusses the tre 
mendous Chinese influence on Japanese art 
and life with the introduction of Buddhism 
into Japan in the middle of the sixth cen 
tury, how a definite Japanese style emerges 
from Chinese prototypes, and the essen 
tial differences between the arts of the 
two countries. The book is recommended 
even for those already familiar with Japa 
nese art for Mr. Swann’s ideas are stimu 
lating and thought provoking 

MARGARET GENTLES 
7 he Art In titule t Chica 


Jakob Rosenberg 
Great Draughtsmen from Pisanello to Picasso 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959 
xxviii + 142 pp., 256 ill. $12.50 

Ever since Vasari the critical study of 
drawings has shown two different faces 
On the one hand there has been the con 
noisseur, the would-be collector with his 
interests concentrated on the properties of 
a single work or a single collection and 
resulting in a very specialized technical 

I 


literature; the art historian, on the other 


hand, has been inclined to evaluate draw- 
ings primarily as steps toward the final 


composition of a painting, thus overlook. 


ing the values of draughtsmanship as ap 
art in its own right 

Until recently these two orientations 
have been well separated and in spite of 
the surveys by Leporini, Degenhart, and 
Tolnay there is, as yet, no history of draw. 
ing, that is the comprehensive story of ap 
independent art based on its own stylistic 
principles 


Jakob Rosenberg’s new work can, jp 


fact, be considered as an interesting at. 
tempt in this direction. Based on a series 
of lectures given at the Lowell Institute 


n Boston he presents eight leading 


raughtsmen since the Renaissance: Pisa. 
nello, Leonardo, Raphael, Diirer, Rem. 
brandt, Watteau, Degas, and Picasso to 


whom he would have liked to add the 


names of Michelangelo, Goya, and Rubens 
the circumstances warranted it 
Each artist is studied in a separate 


essay. One or another of his paintings is 
casionally mentioned but always in ref- 


erence to drawings which are kept in the 

elight. Thus the usual perspective is, 
is it were, reversed. Under the assump- 
tion that in each figure under consideration 





the development of drawing follows a 

nprehensive pattern from youth to ma- 
turity and old age, the author is able to 
show some elegant cross sections regard- 
ing both subject matter and periods. Thus 
he arranges an often confusing and seem- 
ingly incoherent material in the simplest 
ind most convincing manner. The unfold- 
ing of Rembrandt's vast drawing produc- 
tion in a text of 14 pages will strike every 
reader as a masterpiece of art literature 


Professor Rosenberg, to be sure, was 


ible, in each case, to rely on at least one 
solid oeuvre-catalogue, and so it*is not 
for new discoveries’ that this publica- 
tion stands out but for the wisdom with 
whi it follows “the slippery road to 
ritical appreciation.” It is, in my opinion 
the rare combination of a sensitive con- 
noisseur's experience with the broad pet- 
spective of an art historian and the ability 
of a concise writer which is here at work 
giving the book its special flavor. 

It should be noted how in each case 
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the author starts his explanation with a 


connoisseu! like 
‘data’ and teels his way 


oncentrated description 


forward 


a stylistic and critical conclusion 


of the 
toward 
n a termine logy that betrays an unusual 


nastery in translating visual experien 


nto writing. This is what he has to say 


bout Rembrandt's self portrait in the 


British Museut Turning to a drawing 


of the same period we meet with a bolder 
ind freer touch, a greater directness and 


suggestiveness. There is the same 





chiaroscuro, that 1s, contrast of light 
lark for the sake of a vigorous pictor 
expression. The design is organized in 
tnree values ieep larks, half darks ind 
some transitions between ther 
of accents 1s amazing, also t 
ingenious use of pen and brush and the 
ntricate cooperation. In his speedy exe 
tion the young Rembrandt remains quite 
selective, omits a form here (the ear) 
stresses another there (the curl n his 
forehead), yet the genera mpression 
that of a most spontaneous creation n 
contrast to the I ntin of the 
year (] 5) 

However, a llection of monographs 
n .nteresting ( significant 
raughtsmen, no atter how brilliantly 

tain accents are set, covers only part 

the author's inten 1. He cla t 

st Dy npl ition, that these eight (an 

possiDiy t e¢ ther) Kev higures tab 
S$ mt were the pillars r the hist \ 
ghtsmanship. Can we follow 

€ assul tion that, with two exception 
x centuries of iwing were ete 
nd led by the ‘linear issic type? Even 
f we a ire wit the inheritan 
trom Greece and R é in the rt of 
Degas and Picasso we should Ke f me 


ade aware of the eq ally im p< rtant nt 


issic trend of the infinished vl 
produced great draughtsmen in barog 
coco, and impressionist periods. In 


dentally, Dr. Rosenberg has given his best 
n the analysis of the two deviationists 
Watteau and Rembrandt. It is regrettabl 
that no mannerist was included for this 
was the age when drawing took on an 
altogether new significance. 
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We wish that the author would compli 


ment his penetrating study with another 
volume enlarging the principle types of 
draughtsmanship to include such figures as 
Delacroix, Daum- 
ier, Rodin. As it stands Dr. Rosenberg’s 
work is the best guide in English to the 


tradition 


Parmigianino, Tiepolo, 


 draughtsmanship 
KLAUS BERGER 
Ti} Unit , [ } | K ra} 7 


Hans Baldung Grier: Ausstellung unter dem 
Protektorat des 1. C. O. M 


Introd tier Carl Koch 


Karlsruhe: Staatliche Kunsthalle, 1959. 401 pr 


This lavishly illustrated catalogue was 


prepared on the occasion of what, in spite 


of the 


shows which the museums of Ber 


n and Vienna organized twenty-five years 


regarded as the first truly 


exhibition of 


azo, must be 
omprehensive Baldung’s 
uvre comprising, as it does, the majority 
ilong with his drawings 
Karlsruhe sketch 
engravings, woodcuts, and book il 
Carl Koch's critically 
ive account of the master’s life (reprinted 
trom the collection Die Grossen Deut- 


chen) serves in lieu of an introduction to 


$§ paintings 
(including the famous 
book) 
lustrations percep 


’ 


the volume. It is f wed by an exhaustive 


bibliography of critical material published 
between 1916 and the present—the pre 


hundred years having been 


Mela Escherich 


16). It lists only a 


eding four 
(Strassburg 
handful of American 
ntributions: not a single monograph and 
hardly more than four or five articles 


Museun 


should weicome the 


Bulletins. Americans 
catalogue if only for 
the reason that reproductions of Baldung’s 
work are hard to come by. Only two of his 
paintings (le Ma t St. Gregory in the 
Cleveland Museum and the S¢. Anne wit/ 

Christ Child, the Virgin and St. John 
the Kr 
National Gallery in Washing 


ton) have found their way into American 


be Baptist on loan fron ess Colle 


tion im the 


galleries and collections. A special feature 
fully illustrated 


is added in the form of a 
catalogue raisonné of the artist's Druck- 








eraphik, which will take its place beside 
Carl Koch’s publication of the drawings 
(Berlin, 1941) 

It is about time that we abandoned the 
point of view toward Baldung the painter 
which is implied by the following observa 
tion found in a standard textbook on 
Northern 


Renaissance painting His 
homesickness for Italy was so pathetic, his 


endeavor for a more intense and pi 
turesque expression so ardent. His frus 
trated accomplishment does him personal 


credit and offers much of interest to the 


amateur of artist psychology ( Frank 
Jewett Mather in his Western Euro} 
Painting of the Renaissance). As for Ba 


dung’s “homesickness,” it may well be that 
Mantegna, Bellini and their school pr 

vided the models for certain of his works 
(the Vercelli Virgin and Child, the draw 


ng entitled Nackte Kugellaufes wi 
cut representing the drunken Bacchus 
etc.). Another woodcut, Fig+ting Hor 
might have been inspired by Po! S 
famous engraving in the Uth; 

Belonging to the generation between 
Diirer and Holbein (he lived f1 ie 


to 1545), Baldung has to cor pete for t 


esteem of posterity with these two eminent 


1 
masters aS Weil as with such itstanding 


artists as Gruenewald, Altdorfer. and | 
Cranach. He certainly lacks Cranach's 





fined sensuality (although the f« f 
trait in Lugano reflects the itt 
gance). Holbein’s urtly 

style is alien to hit ind he ta 
possessing Altdorfer’s coloristic sens 
his magic touch with t f 
The human warmth rad fr Di 
creations has given way to a ness 
ward life which shows in Baldung 


erence for neutral backgrounds ; unea 
handling of space, and his abstract t1 
ent of physiognomy 
In a way, Baldung and Gruen 
both eccentrics, Gruenewald emotion 
and Baldung scientifically so. Gruenew 
manneristic approach, at any rate 
have appealed to Baldung ring 
sojourn in Freiburg—as is witness¢ 
the stylistic relationship between the Ber 
lin Lamentation and Gruenewald’s Cruci 


ions. Baldung appears to have been fas. 
nated by witch¢ raft and aen onology: but 


he also exhibits a medieval passion for the 


gorical (vide his frequent return to the 
) nad M id ¢ nN then e) 


As a painter he excels in portraiture and 
years, in the pictorial represen. 
ition of the female nude. In the graph 
he shows an unusual mastery 

(in the Basel Centaur and the Ber. 

1 | 4s), a rare feeling for aroscuro 
(in the Karlsruhe St. Christopher) 
mood (1n the 
nting at osphe re of the Thr I itche 


ibility to evoke 


yrical, almost Impressionistic qual- 

youthful self-portrait). Diirer 
t highly enough of his pupil to have 
s work accompany him on his 


the Netherlands. Ba 


ght just possibly have been over 


lungs wood 


nany of them betray Diirer’s 


ntluence, although the dramati 
( t St. Paul and the boldly 
tened Bewztc/ d G? m } lace hin 
entirely fterent tradition. Fifty 
Gruenewald’s rediscovery new 
en adde | to one fr nis con 
tem} ries, and the number of major Ger 
ts of the period has been aug- 
ie. Such are t blessings « 
\ nthe wa I seums 

eniently enlas global 

1 the for of i 


Julius S. Held 


Rubens: Selected Drawings, with an Intro- 
duction and a Critical Catalogue, 


w 7 k P p he 
ex? ¥ HA 
Vv well-designed box ntaining 
indsome vol ry, te 
£ the publ ers Y¢ wit 
ible accuracy ts ntents | his 
portant {| ublication by Julius S. Held is 
t hrs tical study on the »wings of 
Rubens to appear since the volume by 


Gliick and Haberditzl was pub 

















vears azo. Much new material has been ngs has been omitted, including even the 


brought to light since then, and this work group in which the master’s contribution 





is therefore a significant and much-needed nsisted only in retouching s dy 
ontr bution to odern art-historical liter else's work, and this has been d iS 
ature This clain Ss a rate, if we n issed im the text. The number of plates 
sider that Arthur M. Hinds’ Catalogu however, was not chosen in proportion t 
Drawins Dutch and Flemish Ay the actual number of drawings that hap- 
1923. and the more recent volumes by Frit pens to be preserved in each group, but in 
Luget confine their attention to the | ings relation to the importance of these groups 


f the British Mu Print Room and t tor ir understandir of Rubens’ art 
Louvre’s Cabinet des Dessins. The second | With this contention the reviewer is, as 


ition yr Ey Van Puyvelde’s excellent will be seen n wide di : ent. } Thu 


f isapreel 5 

hKidu d Ru ( Ss publis | t irgest t [ ' ts of proje ts for 

English, 1948 ) t related Dut tinct npositions, ranging from sketchy first 
ratts ¢t ore elaborate lesigns. The se 

The tent to w I essor H f e Rubens’ drawings fro fe, done 

gone’ (t the fine English Ret 1 the stud f t of doors The 

‘ expres ) Viennese | t 1 grouy ses drawings which Ru 

$ 18 ind ted tnors f{ ens oO Ba ther rtists. to 

Of the ny t ive tran ted into § pt engraving, o! 

yu te ti r kK \ I k t won t. Copies t € wings 
ntion part O. Bene L. B vw at the end. | t groups 

j J | D H Cy Ey I ept t last i 1 at n loos 

Keser M jafte I | pt, ¢ r, N K f rf | se yuen et sent 





mm ISi¢ l i¢ 
\ . | \ Se () it t Rub ving re st 
, 
f “ t Rubens, | \ wing inot be dated } 
H w rit real iustif ba , ' ' 
$s I c n ope y int 
new k s in the tact t te irtist vork. For this reason 
t t A led in this selec 
g g t De tion t \ not De ssigzgned 
to pre P ' fe it . f P 





£ } I nzLS I Ss 
t n G . Hab { A t proble st r plex 
tior < tightforward desct 
It any t | is drawing t [ re cannot but 
§ insumMm ntiy sent G . t S nhdence Dr 
H lit tw t W t tist H ty } ». Indeed it 
was t seit - s t f t t than he 
tions. Of e ot n 4 A ten t works by Rubens 
vines Ww t | t } " Sin } He te his 
e-sixth wel ny f Sept . r reviewer (t 
than t \ f s ! t } ) i st ) 
Se ae P n » ¢ ving P a Municl 
—_ , F t Destr tion ‘ ) n [ 
¢ re important t — ; ’ , . | , - f st 
t there t Sis 5 f G M SS 
] 1 t 1 Ww A t y ft t 1S Ss the 
st t w 5 s » f t fr t London 2 it 
None of tl f teg t P (A > 1s not irawing 
N be disting g Ruben ‘ tt wel y } gence. ) 








This, however, is by no means a refle 
tion on the two splendid volumes undet 
review, for as Dr. Held is at pains to point 
out, his is a selection, of nearly as many 
drawings as, thirty years ago, were taken to 
be the complete corpus. The only advers« 


} 


criticism which may, perhaps, be made 


rests on what, in the last analysis, is a 
matter of differing interpretation or point 
of view. Dr. Held has just been quoted as 
preferring not to emphasize 
copies, and he reproduces fifteen, including 
six costume studies and the famous study 
Battle of Anghiar Ot 


the remaining eight, four are studies after 


after Leonardo's 


classical subjects. This leaves four repr 

ductions of free copies of Rubens’ Italian 
contemporaries. N 

Ww sdon ot Dr He 15S 
intention of reproducing drawings not in 


predecessors and 
even admitting the 
relation to number but “importance for « 
understanding of Rubens’ art,’ I subr 
that we cannot sharply divide quality fron 


quantity in any judgment of this. The tw 


are not absolutely distinguisable in any 
situation, and especially in the case of 
our Flemish giant of productivity, swallow 


ing up practically every idea current in the 


] 


early Baroque, transmogrifying all he took 


in, and gushing it forth in as lordly a mar 
ontemporary Northern 


Shakespeare and Ben Johnson. In 


ner as his near 
brethren 
reviewers opinion, Rubens’ « 
Mantua, Genoa, | 
] . 


and Rome S simply toc my} rtant f 


your 


years work in 


nant with consequences for hi ter 

more mature work in Antwerp—to be ret 

resented by only four out of 179 items 
The impact of Rubens’ Italian years w 

evident last I 

yn at the I 


Dessin P 


iramatically made 
May, 1959 in an exhibiti 
Cabinet des Dessins of 

Paul 


ly, based as it is on the magistral ( 


stuc 
not infallible) work of Frits Lugt ( 
mentionned ), with 
by Mme 


line Bacou, the 


ost valuable additior 
Prache and Mlle. Ross 
edited by M 
Monique Giot, and the Cabinet's very al 
Mme. J 


Gérar 


1 1 
whnoie 


and charming curator 


Bouchot-Saupique. Of the fifty-one items 


ncluded in this exhibition 


Dr. Held « 


(given after 


ompleted his work, but in 


Rubens The catal guc 1eserves 


ng no item not known to hit ), twenty- 
| apres les 
may be of 

Michael. 


one doubtfully after 


oul Or Neariy half, are 
naitres italiens.”’ A breakdown 
nterest: five are free copies of 
surely, 


wo surely, one doubtfully, after 


Zz 


two each after Giulio Romano 


(as popular with Rubens as with Shakes 


| ) and Polidoro di Car iVaZZiO: one 
ifter Andrea del Sarto, Pordenone. 
Mantegna, Primaticcio, an Leonardo 


The Baptisn 


of Christ ot urse, min 
and Mi 


gles elements from both Raphae 
izelo’s Anghiari nudes 
Perhaps it is Dr. Held’s 


) reluctance to include undated 


( understand. 
iraw- 
igs that accounts for what your reviewer 
gards as unbalanced representation. Ye 
st of these Italian studies can be 
signed to the period 1 8? One teels 


that Dr. Held does not appreciate to the 


ry great intrinsic as well as his 
t interest of these studies 
I productions are very good. Even 


or plates are ( Mirabile aictn) 


For this it is a pleasure ti ngratu- 
Phaidon, and Dr. Held. Altogether. a 
rk achievement, and welcome 


HANFORD HENDERSON 
American Universit) 


Vernon C. Stoneman 


John and Thomas Seymour: Cabinet Makers 


in Boston. 1794-1816 
‘ 
¢ 
John Seymour, an English cabinet maker 
nt in Maine e to Boston 
wit son Thomas in 1794. I the next 
tw ecades the Seymours 1 e furniture 





tyles of Hepplewhite and Sheraton 


" tt the standpoint of construction 
ration t st luxul 
~orate furniture }{ ed at that 


te 18th-century English technique 
t re ng tor elegant f s, the 
ye S st have ide ound con 


n New Eng 
was in proce f formation 
n Boston I 


seen in the Work 


ir influ 
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ther men lI tt that KNOWN a t tion ¢t that of Dinet makers in othe! 
weir lives an ess practices now ties, as for example Duncan Phyfe. who 
seen brought together by a very success! s Mr. Stoneman points out, came to New 
lector of Sey r furniture in f York from Scotland via Albany a few years 
' t lantiy t ery t Sey ours f } | B ton 
nie whi k ef ssible ror t ROBERT ¢ SMITH 
st time to see the range and distinctior l versity Pen) 
Sevin« VOrkK 
I} ré re i'w i * { 1 »S y I I A 
phere al Peter Pollack 
nother I KI vn ft Ve eT i 
' The Picture History of Photography: From 
1 ass . 
the Earliest Beginnings to the Present Day 
\ IA y 
thing < nt Sif ‘ t v | x Marry j A Y 1958 624 
t I veal f ns, / I 
t S tif H I i 
. a C - ys library 
Not re . } Mished sin 
. l t-or t H ’ d P 
tas tf R I y t 
A ‘ t les. B 
. s k ) S ti rt y 
} Ss L ‘ t ns W i. 1 t t 
g " K A | ft t ft T} rex 
Rae | M ( ' L tions f{ pub 
i). n t ne ntains sig 
, | : she tle , 
h \ ) t Kn \ We e *« tne 
. 5 : es portant 1 


y . Nn S 
S . oo 
‘ ' 
{ . ) t vet t 
h ( ) gel 

( g ( ate ) 

Wit ha S 

f ' . ' Se ) 


s N l cussion 
+ KB S phs Alex 
rk t S t i | H. O'S ) 
S \ M | a P 
KeTs ‘ t N g 2 lV § [ 
x O oo t \ nt t P k 
K t i A it DLs [ 








f the War. Strangely, Pollack omits more available a superb corpus of well-repro. 


than passing reference to Peter Henry duced illustrations. If the field of the his. 
Emerson, that brilliant amateur photogra tory of photography is to attract scholars. 
pher whose theory of “‘naturalistic photog there must be abundant material available 
raphy” can be taken as the first formula f their study outside the walls of the 
tion of a modern, functional approach t few museums which have collections, For 
photography as an independent pictorial that purpose, Mr. Pollack’s book is indis. 
medium pensable 

The omissions in Pollack’s roster of BEAUMONT NEWHALL 
20th century photographers are even more George Eastman House 


surprising. Paul Strand, for example, is not 
represented by a single photograph; he is 
not only one of America’s finest phot 

j 


luence has Deen So ere 


Jurgen Joedicke 


raphers, but his inf A History of Modern Architecture, tr. Jome: 
that present tendencies can hardly be un . 

derstood without reference to his work New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. 243 pp 
The portraits of Yousuf Karsh are rept 4¢ 
sented, but not those of Philippe Hals { History of Modern Architecture h 


as 
man, and one misses in particular the work ijor and minor resemblances to Professor 
of Eugene Smith which, in its way, « G n's Space, Time and Architecture 
plements and continues the photograp! l basic assumption in both is that the 
vision of Henri Cartier-Bresson to s rtant influences in contemporary archi. 
an extent that the two have by example tecture have all led to and from the three 
created an entire school. Any selection of great masters of the CIAM, Gropius, Mies 
contemporary artists is bound, of rse, t van der Rohe and Le Corbusier. Wright 
be personal, but while we may we nd Aalto are the other two stars, again de. 
the choice of many little-known ¢ g S » gifted to ignore but rather 
phers, we deplore the omission of thos willful in staying out of ‘the main stream 
who, like Smith, have estab r t 1 architecture 
which the historian must tak ttitude iy explain the signif 
count ous slip on pp. 33-34. Pr 
Although technological deve ] h entions t se of rein 
the 19th century are discussed it tf nt for ncrete by Wright in Unity Tem 
detail to enable the reader to understan t 1 190 Yet he does not nominally 
the problems faced by the limitations of t it to him because the architectura 
eans, the remarkable tools w t t display none of the elegance 
20th century has put into the hands of t per to forms evolved f1 reintorced 
photographer are hardly described at a ncret In a caption on the same pages 
The invention by Harold E. Edgerton of Water is observed to show “tend- 
the electronic flash tube, the extraordinary ir to those in | in archi- 
increase in the sensitivity of film, and t tecture This American house, therefore 
revolutionary one-step Land Polaroid pr thirty years after Unity Temple, represents 
ess, to name but three examples, find n nforced ncrete used by Wright for 
ention in the text the first time.”” Evidence in this case would 
It is not our purpose to cat gue the 5 to be admitted only when it fits the 
errors which have crept into the text an suthor's preconception of the apposite way 
captions; we understand that they have to employ a material, It almost makes 
been corrected in a second printing. A f wish that Wright had issued some 
though we are disappointed that the text tatement to the CIAM like that to the 
does not measure up to the standards of AIA Boys, I always said | ld do you 
scholarship which the art historian expects re good outside than in 
we are grateful to Mr. Pollack for makins Although better arranged, the book lacks 
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(ne 


te grandeur and sweep of Space, Tim laily activity of the women and children 
the grande. i 
nd Architecture. It fails to cut and slasl n the ti iodern sense 


ts way back very far into the past and the Halfway through the book 





the author 











— profound and indeed the only states that ‘‘Gropius planned the ‘Chicago 
sophic term it seems able to muster fribune’ building with a reinforced con 
stereometric forn When one compares. crete frame " Interested in the same 
tto the Pioneers of the Modern Movement point some time ago, I asked Mr. Gropius 
f Nikolaus Pevsner, which it also in some what the frame was supposed to have been 
legree resembles in content, it exhibits ind his reply was that either reinforced 
failings in another register, too, namely a ncrete or steel might have done the job 
ck of body to the historical background In any event, steel would have appeared 
Hence its mistakes are more inept than the more logical choice in Chicago in 1922 
For the Chocol Menier factory of if the design were really to be built. but 
971 the author writes of “cladding of question ps up as to whether Gro 
wured wood tiles,” which seems to be s and Meyer didn't wish to invoke a 
ntradiction in terms on the surface of on e than build a building, much 
and beneath plainly wrong since t s Mies was doing with his glass tower 
is 7, ng was f vari ored bricks ™ pt ects of this Sary per | 
f ther errors arise out of lack of ser Such discrepancies set idditionally |] 
tivity for another country or language orous to the reviewer when reads 
¢ when he inadvertent ills Willis Jeft out the display of planning freed ind 
Polk W illic when é ‘ nd ! ty of welling nits in the 
t Neutra’s Lov Health House as “perhaps Orebrt sing layout in Sweden and then 
=) the first estic b ng in Nor 4 embers standing tside it one Sunday 
t to translate elements of lern Eu ft n taking snapshots and having in 
n f tectt nt native ] tant p \ nta y ¢t te ow 
ef What nativ 1d If he mean t they slike the reg nt feeling of tl 
standard steel frames, we velop t. N tt ow much g 
g t w still be ab t the hitect try t » for s ne 
r i A nN cs , t cy ] st n t cc to re tat if 
if le st ti ( wtan Ss i Ss i ( | t { s ti I cs 
ng S ited if ther However, the k i great t 
n f the n f t \ it e cannot help but 
y He re rKS in place that the | ratet t t it 





I ( i sn € t 
} the ins twar 1 in wot ers oF tft ] S$ Dut it 1s gatl 
€ Morris { s f vers “Ww it thet re for the frst time Che 
265 first to start organizing the h sections on t curtain wall and the thin 
) tional stand) He notes that t hell ars on i will be we ed 
i ng f Vovysey Chorley W hy t st nt. 7 ' s apt t vat 
re sents 1 nN t 1locat I t ite! | dD ides whi 
nts f one traces the pat f " i nd f t htty years 
tor \ 1 ft the kitchen to tl e is atte ting t t His ning 
ild n the R House it w ve Ss always cl even when one ts incline 
tl n that she is a 1 and awKwW " to ee. G y t essays on 
N ay to go. As for Che vy W Mr. Voys Scandinay Great Britain and Brazil wil 
kes 1 told e a few years back t t ips be the ost seful Che Stra 
¢ thers most fre nt re rk about t tions are carefully selected ried im sizé 
the Se was that it had a singularly in ind location an verly and conveniently 
you nt plan for a w 1 with cl eated w ever t text seems to re 
rm was rtainly not f ving funct re it. As in Giedion. the photo ptions 
UCKS $ an organization of t lan ar id t nstitut kind of s nd running text 














on shiny pages. Every once in aw 


truly perceptive observation is ude t 
when it is suggested that Groy Fag 
factory “exemplifies that the fundament 
impetus of modern architecture id n 
only come from novel structur yste 
but just as often, and to a decis t 
from particular conceptions of { Mr. R 
only we could have had more of 
WALTER CREESI 
Universit Ili t of 
Henry Hope Reed, Jr. 
The Golden City 
New York: Dout y, 1959. 1é 
$5.75 
Architecture concerns itself ‘ 
those characters r an t 
ible or be iut [ D t t 
Sary Fev en ¢ y WwW v A 
this century-old statement by ] Rusk 
except, that is, the thor of Gold 
( As onhir i neo-clas t H 
Hope Reed, Jr. rebels against 
lesign and favors a return t 
ture in Wi [ everywhere « 
ger is fed wit 1 wealth of H A 
passion for enri ent, for 
nd for ssical of ent H. RK 
book whicl S written t 
reader that the ritect t 
the Amer n Renaissan 5 
ore Satisfying t n the ft t 
Picturesque Seccessionist sig 
y. To prove his point the aut 
pot i VISt in erp g t 
first in a series Of paired strat (“ 
pungent captions), and tli secon 
accompanying text. He scores hig \ 
the photographs, w h are we f 
yntrast these two architectur t 
nd most readers will agree that oft t 
neo-classic design il trate IS § t 
ts nte! if rary } in nN B 
revelation since ost ¢ A 
ins aamure iny ofr tnes¢ ] ng 


Witness, for instance, the recent f 


when Grand Central Station 


was 1n danger of distruction 

If Mr. Reed's only intention is to ¢ 
to the reader that the architect 
half-century ag Ss re b t 


n reated today we uld 


accepi 
kK as one man’s ented dis 


with the contemporary scene Cer. 


] } 
ere would De man ng the gen 
£en- 


¢ who would support the author's 


reverence |! past epoch 
forms with the tory of taste. If 
ls love tor ornament had lead 
ple for more tion and en- 
t in nt orary S12 (as a re 
is enthusiasm for e ae 


rd with t . aon 
ttle ava d But w en he 
ects tl tecture 1 
l n { Ss ty f 
A ion 1 ture re 
r this n i¢ £ ITers as 
n t } { Nn t 
P n w st tly obiect 
hn Ruskin, v vrote abot 
ture which | s an ¢ 
i WV-UC ) < f A 





t | than ¢t 
n Renaissance t | quick 
the 1 in vork of H 
nm as 1, niv in 
Even ing 
5 W t f 
t ont! iSS 
S y strateg tions. H 
thet 4 f ernt 
n ndition tt facades 
W hat vners bi 
P f es u itirely up 
lal im t ften re 
text. that the { govert 
a irv t tters [ 
tura sign, and that D ng 1s 
than a d ted facade or 
15 ¢ § sult nt t ike the 
tive of us se faith in the 
Yet t gly absur 
essen t ncept of 
tis facad not an ide 
1 in totality, it 1s i n whit 
t be integral with the building 
ithout cons t 1 OF mass 
pact t 1 | numen 
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rality for sole effect of grandure. N 


wonder Mr. Ree ibhors contempor 
wrcitecture, since, “In truth, it is retrogres 
sive be ause it aenit ornament 

But I des Lio! s 

welling in [he Gold ¢ 


H. ALLEN BROOKS, JF 
l rsity of T 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


4) und M devi Ku Nr. 7/8. 3 
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CORRECTION 

Ulrich Weisstein's review of G. R 
Hocke’s D Welt al Labyrinth, ¢ A.]., 
Fall 1959, page 103, should be corrected 
thus The catalogue of the Indianapolis 
show, ‘Pontormo to Greco’ (1954) was 
not prepared by Walter Friedlaender, as 

yneously stated in this review. It was 


written by Robert O. Parks, but contains a 
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The Scepter of Egypt 


A BACKGROUND FOR THE STUDY OF 
THE EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES IN THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


By WILLIAM C. HAYES. Handsomely illustrated with fine photographs, thes 
two large, beautiful volumes provide a graphic introduction to a brilliant ey). 
ture. “In the field of Egyptology, nothing quite like Dr. Hayes’s book has ever 
appeared in this country. It is rich in every kind of information.”—Jjames y 
BREASTED, JR., Saturday Revieu 

Part 1: From the Earliest Times to the End of the Middle Kingdom 

Part Il: The Hyksos Period and the New Kingdom $15.00 each 
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and the record of his visits to the Louvre when this museum held all the accumu 
lated treasures of Napoleon’s conquests. Volumes I & II, 1057 pages, 16 illustra: 
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re-adapted in medieval times. In this book the author brings together the results 
of 30 years of research in classical philology, papyrology, classical and early 
Christian archaeology, and Byzantine and medieval art in order to trace the 


evolution of book illustration. 64 pages ot photographs. $9.00 
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